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Announcing 


EIGHT UP-TO-DATE BOOKS ON PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
prepared by persons with broad management experience 


Available Now for University and College 
Classroom Adoptions 


These practical texts approach public affairs from the view point of the chief 
administrator. The emphasis is on the techniques and best administrative prac- 
tices of operation. The word “municipal” in most titles emphasizes one of the 
major purposes of the books which is to further in-service training of city admin- 
istrative personnel. However, the books are broad in scope and are being widely 
used in general administration courses. 


The Technique of Municipal Administration. 601 pp., Third Edition, 1947 
Municipal Personnel Administration. 435 pp., Fifth Edition, 1950 
Municipal Finance Administration. 491 pp., Fourth Edition, 1949 
Local Planning Administration. 337 pp., Second Edition, 1948 
Municipal Fire Administration. Fifth Edition, Fall 1950 
Municipal Public Works Administration. 458 pp., Fourth Edition, 1950 
Municipal Recreation Administration. 516 pp., Third Edition, 1948 
Municipal Police Administration. 468 pp., Third Edition, 1950 


Thousands of these books have been used in the classrooms of 
universities and colleges during the last five years. Here is a par- 
tial list of educational institutions that have adopted these texts: 


University of California Kalamazoo College Notre Dame University 
University of Cincinnati University of Kansas University of Pennsylvania 
Columbia University University of Maine Syracuse University 
University of Denver ‘* University of Michigan University of Washington 
Fresno State College University of Minnesota University of Wisconsin 





“Your texts are a gold mine of hard, factual nuggets for students of administration.” 
—Lutner Guuick, Columbia University. 


“I consider this series of texts indispensable in my work. They combine in an admirable 
fashion a presentation of the principles and actual practice.” 
—Cnarves M. Kneter, University of Illinois. 


Single copies, $7.50. Discounts on quantity orders for classroom use. 
ORDER COPIES ON 10-DAY APPROVAL 


The International City Managers’ Association 
1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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wrote a thoughtful observer in 1950, 

“needs to pervade the study of admin- 
istration.” The prime reason for this impera- 
tive, he continued, is the large participation of 
the administrative agencies in giving purpose 
and content to modern government in the 
United States, a participation which seems 
increasingly “to transfer the search for the 
public interest to the administrator” and to 
expect recommendations from the adminis- 
trative hierarchy which accord with its own 
concepts of the public interest. 

Measured in these terms a decade is a very 
brief period in which to identify with any cer- 
tainty the significant landmarks which mark 
out the general directions in which our basic 
premises about public administration have 
moved. The perspective for reviewing the ad- 
ministrative values of the 1940's does not yet 
give the observer that 20-20 hindsight which 
Paul Porter has urged all administrators to 
transform into 20-20 foresight. But it is clear 


TT: sense of the importance of values,” 
“ 


Norte: This is the fourth in a series of articles that 
notes the first decade of the publication of Public Ad- 
ministration Review. This series is designed to set forth 
significant recent developments and emerging trends in 
some of the principal sectors of public administration. 
The first article in the series, “Trends in Teaching of 
Public Administration,” by George A. Graham, ap- 
peared in the Spring, 1950, issue of the Review. The 
second, “Trends in the Theory of Public Administra- 
tion,” by John M. Gaus, was in the Summer, 1950, issue. 
The third, “Trends of a Decade in Administrative 
Practices,” by Charles S. Ascher, was in the Autumn, 
1950, issue. 

*E. S. Redford, “The Value of the Hoover Commis- 
sion Reports to the Educator,” 44 American Political 
Science Review, 283-98 (June, 1950). This penetrating 
essay is rich in many value insights. 


that we have been concerned with administra- 
tive values, although perhaps insufficiently 
concerned; and, as the decade closed, both the 
students and the practitioners of public ad- 
ministration had become more inquisitive 
about basic assumptions and preferences, more 
conscious of and less dogmatic about the ques- 
tions which probed into long-accepted canons. 


I 
HE dominant administrative values with 
which the decade began, it can be asserted 
at the risk of great oversimplification, were 
those concepts embodied in two profoundly 
influential documents: the Report of the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Administrative Manage- 
ment; and the Papers on the Science of Admin- 
istration by Gulick, Urwick, and others, a 
group of essays initially assembled for the use 
of the President’s Committee. Although these 
documents were published in 1937, their pre- 
eminence continued well into the following 
decade. They gave to the students and practi- 
tioners of administration in 1940 a closely 
knit set of values, confidently and incisively 
presented. In magisterial tones the President's 

Committee proclaimed: 


Fortunately, the foundations of effective manage- 
ment in public affairs, no less than in private, are 
well known. They have emerged universally where- 
ever men have worked together for some common 
purpose. . . . Stated in simple terms these canons 
of efficiency require the establishment of a re- 
sponsible and effective chief executive as the center 
of energy, direction, and administrative manage- 
ment; the systematic organization of all activities 
in the hands of a qualified personnel under the 
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direction of the chief executive; and to aid him in 
this, the establishment of appropriate managerial 
and staff agencies. There must also be provision for 
planning, a complete fiscal system, and means for 
holding the Executive accountable for his program. 
(Pp. 3) 


These precepts were elaborated and buttressed 
by the Gulick and Urwick essays, especially in 
the justly famous “Notes on the Theory of 
Organization” by Gulick and in the persua- 
sive essay on “Organization as a Technical 
Problem” by Urwick. In these documents, 
confident and experienced men wrote elo- 
quently and with contagious conviction of a 
public administration which was nearing the 
stature of a science, a public administration 
in which it would be possible “to put values 
and ends to one side, or to assume them as 
constants, just as is done in the pure sciences,” 
as Gulick hoped in his concluding essay, so sig- 
nificantly entitled “Science, Values and Ad- 
ministration.” “In this way,” he continued, 
“it may be possible to approximate more 
nearly the impersonal valueless world in which 
exact science has advanced with such success.” 
The decade did not, of course, begin with a 
note of unanimity upon such important mat- 
ters. John Gaus, reviewing the Gulick-Urwick 
Papers in the American Political Science Re- 
view, stated with gentle emphasis the reserva- 
tion which was a prophetic anticipation of the 
trends of the next decade. He questioned 


. the emphasis on separating out certain tech- 
niques of administration from the tasks which the 
state undertakes, and hence from the political 
forces which are responsible for them. . . . There 
is, in these papers, inevitably a certain thinness. 
. . . [We do not] see administration as a “going 
concern,” actual and tangible, the product of politi- 
cal forces and values and in turn creating new 
political forces and new values. Unless we explore 
the questions discussed in this volume, we cannot 
equip our states for their tasks. But unless we re- 
late these questions . . . to our politics, we will not 
find what we may have to contribute used by those 
who need to use these contributions and have the 
power to do so.* 

* 32 American Political Science Review 132-34 (Febru- 
ary, 1938). Two years earlier, in The Frontiers of Public 
Administration (University of Chicago Press, 1936), 
John M. Gaus, Leonard D. White, and Marshall E. 
Dimock had stressed the great involvement of public 
administration in social and political values. 


Still other values, more clearly identified 
now by the gift of hindsight, were being for- 
mulated at the opening of the decade but ma- 
jor attention to them was still deferred; nota- 
ble among these were the broad and suggestive 
concepts to be found in Chester Barnard’s 
The Functions of the Executive; in Pendleton 
Herring's Public Administration and the Pub- 
lic Interest; in Arthur Macmahon and John 
Millett’s Federal Administrators and The Ad- 
ministration of Federal Work Relief; and in 
John Gaus and Leon Wolcott's Public Ad- 
ministration and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. And Schuyler C. Wallace 
was even then preparing his forceful statement 
of skepticism that “the type of administrative 
organization best suited to the needs of the 
country” would be based upon any simple 
formula.’ In these, and in other sources, was 
to be found evidence that the values of public 
administration were not yet settled and finite. 


II 


— decade of the 1940's closed, we may say 
at less risk of oversimplification, with a 
more complex set of administrative values than 
that with which it began. No closely related 
set of documents now embody the accepted 
doctrines in such high degree as did the Pres- 
ident’s Committee Report and the Gulick- 
Urwick Papers in 1940. Heterodoxy, not ortho- 
doxy, is the distinguishing characteristic of 
administrative values in 1950. Yet most ob- 
servers would describe this circumstance as a 
sign of the growth of public administration 
toward maturity, toward a greater and more 
crucial significance in our society, toward a 
broader and enriched concept of the range of 
values involved. 

It is difficult to name the landmarks which 
form the natural boundary for the end of the 
decade in the field of administrative values. 
Yet it is possible to identify some of the ma- 
jor sign posts which have directional signif- 
icance for the decade of the 1950's. 

Perhaps the most nearly dominant note for 
the emerging decade is set by Paul Appleby’s 


* Federal Departmentalization: A Critique of Theories 
of Organization (Columbia University Press, 1941). 
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Policy and Administration (1949), with its 
forthright declaration (p. 170) that 


Public administration is policy-making. But it is 
not autonomous, exclusive or isolated policy-mak- 
ing. It is policy-making on a field where mighty 
forces contend, forces engendered in and by the 
society. It is policy-making subject to still other 
and various policy makers. Public administration 
is one of a number of basic political processes by 
which this people achieves and controls governance. 


This complete rejection of the non-normative 
concept of public administration, unequivocal 
in its repudiation of the separation of politics 
from administration, is consistent with the 
earlier theme and substance of Appleby’s Big 
Democracy, issued at mid-decade. Then Ap- 
pleby had asserted: “it is the whole contribu- 
tion of the executive branch I have in mind 
when I think of ‘public administration.’ ” 

In sharp contrast stands the new text by 
Simon, Smithburg, and Thompson, Public 
Administration (1950), which represents the 
first systematic exposition of public adminis- 
tration as a social process, and which aspires 
to construct, on new psychological and soci- 
ological foundations, a science of public ad- 
ministration which will be non-normative, 
free from values, desires, and prejudices, “a 
science in the sense of an objective under- 
standing of the phenomena without confusion 
between facts and values.” 

Bearing witness to the continuity as well as 
to the diversity of values in public administra- 
tion at mid-century, the Hoover Commission 
Reports (1949) restate the durable concepts of 
the President's Committee of 1937, especially 
those “canons of efficiency [which] require the 
establishment of a responsible and effective 
chief executive as the center of energy, direc- 
tion, and administrative management.” The 
Hoover Commission regards certain proposi- 
tions as immutable: 


The President, and under him his chief lieutenants, 
the department heads, must be held responsible 
and accountable to the people and the Congress 
for the conduct of the executive branch. Responsi- 
bility and accountability are impossible without 
authority—the power to direct. The exercise of 
authority is impossible without a clear line of com- 
mand from the top to the bottom, and a return line 
of responsibility and accountability from the bot- 


tom to the top. The wise exercise of authority is 
impossible without the aids which staff institutions 
can provide. .. 


The commission does not appeal explicitly to 
science in administration, although its values 
clearly embrace the precepts of scientific man- 
agement. It does not stress the separation of 
politics from administration; instead, although 
one searches in vain for an explicit statement 
of its position upon this dilemma, the com- 
mission is obviously enunciating a constitu- 
tional doctrine which is in its essence political. 

The case studies of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Administration Cases (1949, 1950), now 
beginning to exert an influence as yet unpre- 
dictable in its proportions, provide still an- 
other landmark. The values most visible in 
these cases are those which relate administra- 
tion to policy formation, to choices of means 
affecting goals, to the political process broadly 
conceived; the premises least evident, if not 
altogether absent, are those which would lead 
to a non-normative science of administration. 

These somewhat arbitrarily chosen land- 
marks for the administrative values of 1950, 
selected from the great abundance of thought- 
ful inquiry into the foundations of public ad- 
ministration which has marked the past dec- 
ade, suggest at least the general contours 
of today’s value systems in public administra- 
tion. The debate about values, it is apparent, 
is not ended. The quest for a science of pub- 
lic administration divorced from all values 
(save the master value of objective science it- 
self) continues to attract the energies of some 
students; others seek a theory of public ad- 
ministration in which values are seen as the 
indispensable essence. 

No one has stated more inclusively, more 
concisely, or more wisely, the mood of plural- 
istic values and of wide-ranging hypotheses 
with which the new decade begins than has 
Arthur Macmahon in responding to Dwight 
Waldo’s question as to whether there is a study 
of administration “as such”: 


The reviewer ventures to sketch the beginnings 


* General Management of the Executive Branch, p. 1. 

* The most useful brief bibliography, accompanied by 
comments of acute and suggestive insight, is to be found 
in John M. Gaus, “Trends in the Theory of Public Ad- 
ministration”, 10 Public Administration Review 161-68 
(Summer, 1950). 
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of an answer. The endlessly special conditioning 
role of purpose is obvious. The unique political 
context of public administration in each country 
at any given time is the prime factor. The heaviest 
stress in training must rest here. Within the distinc- 
tive political frame, general to government and 
peculiar to the society in question, each program 
and each specific policy within it conditions struc- 
ture and procedure. But there are universals; they 
arise from two sources. First, some elements of uni- 
versal applicability come, like mathematics, from 
the logic of existence as the mind knows it. This 
logic presents categories of possibility, like area and 
function as bases of groupage. The concept called 
a principle appears characteristically as a rigid 
limitation of alternatives, not a choice. The essence 
of principle is relative in a double sense. The 
imperative of a limited choice channels attention 
to the factors, largely related to the purpose at 
hand, which indicate the preferable alternative. 
Second, some elements of general applicability flow 
from the fact that human beings are sufficiently 
alike to show common characteristics of behavior 
when they associate with each other in the same 
types of relationship fn organizations for different 
purposes. Considerable predictability thus enters 
the art of living with others. But we must be cau- 
tious about regarding even the deepest traits as 
constants that are permanent. For, apart from in- 
dividual variations, prevailing personality struc- 
tures are conditioned by cultures and change with 
them. It is the highest privilege and duty of public 
administration to contribute wholesomely to this 
interaction.* 


Here would seem to be the main values 
which will characterize the emerging decade: 
“the endlessly special conditioning role of 
purpose”; “the unique political context of 
public administration”; “each program and 
each specific policy within it conditions struc- 
ture and procedure”; “some elements of uni- 
versal applicability” come “from the logic of 
existence”; “the concept called a principle ap- 
pears characteristically as a rigid limitation of 
alternatives, not a choice”; “some elements of 
general applicability flow from the fact that 
human beings are sufficiently alike to show 
common characteristics of behavior”; “but we 
must be cautious about regarding even the 
deepest traits as constants that are permanent.” 
If the next decade is to bring to public ad- 
ministration the unity of a new synthesis of 


* Arthur W. Macmahon, “The Administrative State,” 
8 Public Administration Review 211 (Summer, 1948). 


competing values, this is its most likely blue- 
print. 

Perhaps the trends of the decade in admin- 
istrative values may now be described in pre- 
liminary terms: there have been no sh 
turns, no violent repudiations of the values 
with which we began the decade; instead, the 
stream of values has been widened—some ear- 
lier and narrower values have been relatively 
submerged, other and broader values have 
become more sharply visible, some new values 
have been added, but the elements of con- 
tinuity are as evident, if not as emphatic, as 
those of change. The most striking difference 
between 1940 and 1950, in the realm of ad- 
ministrative values, is the growth in meaning— 
the value enrichment—of the phrase “public 
administration.” This enlargement of values 
may be seen from various perspectives. The ad- 
jective public is now frequently, in effect, itali- 
cized. Our values, in one context, have moved 
from a stress upon the managerial techniques 
of organization and management to an em- 
phasis upon the broad sweep of public policy 
—its formulation, its evolution, its execution, 
all either within or intimately related to the 
frame of administration. In another context, 
our values have moved away from the con- 
fining view of an “administrative man,” re- 
sponding mechanically to the imperatives of 
technological management, toward broader 
and deeper perspectives of human behavior in 
cooperative action. 


Ill 

HE trend in administrative values is no- 

where more sharply illuminated than in 
the changing interpretations placed upon the 
concept of the role of science in administra- 
tion. At the beginning of the decade there was 
a confident aspiration toward a science of ad- 
ministration; indeed it was widely asserted that 
the canons of such a science were already 
known. At the end of the decade the expo- 
nents of a science of administration are still 
present, but they espouse a new set of canons 
and reject the earlier “principles” founded 
upon scientific management. The advocates 
of a “science” of public administration are 
most clearly represented in 1950 by Herbert 
Simon, Donald Smithburg, and Victor Thomp- 
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son in their text Public Administration. They 
say: 


The study of the behavior of persons in organi- 
zations can be non-normative—that is, it can be 
freed from the desires, values, and prejudices of 
the person making the investigation and can be 
made to rest upon an objective analysis of human 
interaction. . . . This book will largely be con- 
cerned with administration as a science—not science 
in the sense of the exactness that the physical 
sciences have achieved, but science in the sense of 
an objective understanding of the phenomena with- 
out confusion between facts and values. 


But, they hasten to add, 


. . - This emphasis on the factual does not mean 
that we discount the importance of values. . . . No 
knowledge of administrative techniques [i.e., facts] 

. can relieve the administrator from the task 
of moral choice—choice as to organization goals 
and methods and choice as to his treatment of the 
other human beings in his organization. His code 
of ethics is as significant a part of his equipment as 
an administrator as is his knowledge of administra- 
tive behavior, and no amount of study of the 
“science” of administration will provide him with 
this code." 


This newer approach to the value of science 
in administration has performed successfully 
its skeptical function; it has placed on the 
defensive all the concepts of scientific man- 
agement. Yet it has not won the field for it- 
self. It has earned great influence for a new 
set of factors—primarily psychological and so- 
ciological—but its proposition that these new 
“facts” can be transmuted into a science of 
administration sans values has led one pene- 
trating observer to comment that “one is left 
with the suspicion that the purer a science of 
administration, the less will it be socially 
relevant.”* 

Still another critic, Robert A. Dahl, has ar- 


gued cogently that: 


. . the student of public administration cannot 
avoid a concern with ends. . . . A non-normative 
science of public administration might rest on a 
basic hypothesis that removed ethical problems 

* Public Administration (Alfred A. Knopf, 1950), pp. 
19-24. 

* Fritz Morstein Marx, reviewing Simon's Administra- 
tive Behavior, in 8 Public Administration Review 65 
(Winter, 1948). 


from the area covered by the science. . . . Can 
such a basic hypothesis be created? To this writer 
the problem appears loaded with enormous and 
perhaps insuperable difficulties....We are a 
long way from a science of public administration. 
No science of public administration is possible 
unless: (1) the place of normative values is made 
clear; (2) the nature of man in the area of public 
administration is better understood and his conduct 
is more predictable; and (3) there is a body of 
comparative studies from which it may be possible 
to discover principles and generalities that trans- 
cend national boundaries and peculiar historical 
experiences.” 


Dahl is seemingly skeptical that a science of 
public administration will be the fruit of this 
generation. 

It is of course obvious that all those who see 
public administration as primarily a political 
process, or who stress the unique political con- 
text which controls the form and substance 
of public administration, must reject both the 
larger claims of the new “science” and its 
rigid separation of facts from values; indeed, 
they cannot escape describing the fact-value 
dichotomy as merely a new and subtle version 
of the earlier formulation of the separation 
of politics from administration. 


IV 

{= changes and turns in the decade's de- 

bate over the basic hypothesis of public 
administration—that is, whether it shall strive 
to be primarily a non-normative science di- 
vorced from values, or whether it shall aspire 
toward a theory of governance which embraces 
the political and social values of a democratic 
society as well as the “facts” of administrative 
behavior—are especially revealed in the dis 
cussions of the responsibility and accountabil- 
ity of the agencies of administration. These 
discussions have a common concern: how to 
reconcile the great, unprecedented growth of 
administrative power with democratic govern- 
ment. 

An important segment of the literature of 
public administration during the decade has 
been concerned with the relationship of the 
executive, especially the Presidency, to the sys- 


*“The Science of Public Administration: Three 
Problems,” 7 Public Administration Review 1-11 (Win- 
ter, 1947). 
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tem of administrative responsibility and ac- 
countability. Thus the President's Committee 
Report described its first canon of efficiency as 
“the establishment of a responsible and effec- 
tive chief executive as the center of energy,” a 
canon upheld by the committee's judgment 
that “the American Executive must be re- 
garded as one of the very greatest contribu- 
tions made by our Nation to the development 
of modern democracy—a unique institution.” 
“The preservation of the principle of full ac- 
countability of the Executive to the Congress,” 
the Report asserted, “is an essential part of our 
republican system.” The essential instrument 
for the enforcement of this full responsibility 
was to be found in the recommendations of 
the committee for an integrated, hierarchical 
administrative organization responsive to the 
command of the President. 

This prescription was underscored a decade 
later by the Hoover Commission with its even 
sharper emphasis upon the concept of a clear 
line of command from the top to the bottom 
and a return line of responsibility and ac- 
countability from the bottom to the top, with 
the President at the apex of an unbroken, fully 
integrated hierarchy. This doctrine of a sym- 
metrical administrative structure under the 
almost exclusive direction of the President is 
made most explicit in the commission's draft 
of proposed implementing legislation, the Gen- 
eral Executive Management bill of 1949, in 
which the direction of the administrative agen- 
cies seems to be merged with the constitutional 
realm of presidential power as a correlative of 
the principle of “centralized political respon- 
sibility” which the proposal describes as hav- 
ing been provided for in the Constitution. 
The proposed act declares: 


The executive agencies exist in order to enable 
the responsibility of the President, as set forth in 
Article II of the Constitution, to be discharged 
efficiently. . . . All such executive agencies, and 
the heads thereof, are merely representatives of 
and acting for the President; and whenever any 
function is vested by law in any such agency or in 
the head thereof, such function is so vested merely 
for convenience. Such function should be treated 
as a function actually vested in the President and 
being exercised by the executive agency concerned, 
or the head thereof, pursuant to authority so to do 
derived from delegations by the President. In con- 


nection with the exercise of any such function, 
the executive agency and the head thereof is (unless 
the function be quasi-judicial in nature) at all 
times subject, in respect of all matters relating to 
its exercise (including the time, manner, and ex- 
tent of its exercise), to the direction and control of 
the President. 


The same provision is then stated for subor- 
dinate executive agencies (bureaus, divisions, 
boards, administrations, authorities, agencies, 
etc., within principal agencies), and their ac- 
tions also are made subject to the direction 
and control of “the head of the principal 
executive agency in which such subordinate 
executive agency exists or of which it is an or- 
ganizational unit.” There are but two reserva- 
tions: functions in or under a principal execu- 
tive agency may not be transferred under the 
terms of the bill, nor may functions be abol- 
ished.!° 

These are clearly value premises which 
exalt the power of the elected chief executive 
over a tightly knit hierarchy as the keystone 
in a system of administrative responsibility. 
As such, they reflect not only the deep-running 
and powerful currents of the Hamiltonian and 
Wilsonian concepts of presidential power; 
they are a logical, perhaps in large degree an 
inescapable, response to the facts of modern 
government. 

But the stress upon these values of the execu- 
tive has evoked, increasingly throughout the 
decade, a determination that other values re- 
lated to responsibility and accountability shall 
not be overlooked or submerged. The most 
eloquent and unequivocal spokesman for one 
group of competing values, the doctrine of 
legislative supremacy, is Charles S. Hyneman 
in his Bureaucracy in a Democracy (1950). 
“Congress should specify in the statute,” he 
believes, “every guide, every condition, every 
statement of principle, that it knows in ad- 
vance it wants to have applied in the situations 


*” 8ist Cong., 1st sess., S. 942, H.R. 2613. The bills were 
introduced in the two houses in February, 1949, read 
twice, and referred to the respective committees on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

I am indebted to Nathan D. Grundstein, Wayne Uni- 
versity, for his thoughtful and suggestive comments on 
this and related matters in an unpublished paper, 
“Presidential Power, Administration and Administra- 
tive Law,” read at the Michigan Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, March, 1950. 
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that are expected to arise. This rule derives 
from a concept of legislative supremacy.” This 
practice he would modify only in terms of two 
controlling considerations: one, Congress 
should not spend so much time on one statute 
that it neglects other matters it regards as of 
greater importance; two, Congress should not 
impose detailed controls over administrative 
officials which will defeat congressional objec- 
tives. The general rule, “that Congress should 
have what it wants,” Hyneman would extend 
to the creation and to the definition of the 
structure of the administrative organization 
that is to administer a governmental under- 
taking, but he would make stronger the 
modifying considerations. In all the other 
fields of administration where Congress has 
constitutional responsibilities—in providing 
the money, fixing standards of administrative 
conduct, reviewing the action of the bureauc- 
racy, choosing the members of the bureauc- 
racy—Hyneman places greater reliance upon 
the legislative institution as the guarantor of 
responsibility and accountability than do the 
reports of the President’s Committee or of 
the Hoover Commission." 

Another emphasis on the theme of responsi- 
bility is also prominent at the close of the dec- 
ade. This is the assertion that the adminis- 
trative agencies themselves have a represen- 
tative role in our governmental system. From 
this perspective it is argued that the system of 
responsibility must include a recognition of 
the representative function of the bureaucracy 
and make provisions for its responsible opera- 
tion. Thus, for example, Norton Long has re- 
cently contended that 


... the theory of administration has neglected 
the problem of the sources and adequacy of power. 


"See especially his chapters 5-10. Elias Huzar, The 
Purse and the Sword (Cornell University Press, 1950); 
Robert A. Dahl, Congress and Foreign Policy (Har- 
court, Brace, & Co., 1950); and A. W. Macmahon, “Con- 
gressional Oversight of Administration: The Power of 
the Purse”, 58 Political Science Quarterly 160-90, 380- 
414 (1943), each emphasize in separate ways the values 
of legislative institutions in a system of administrative 
responsibility. 

The views expressed by Hyneman in 1950 were also 
stated with great eloquence by Herman Finer in a 
wider context, “Administrative Responsibility in Demo- 
cratic Government,” 1 Public Administration Review 
335-50 (Summer, 1941). 


. . » The bureaucracy under the American politi- 
cal system has a large share of responsibility for 
the public promotion of policy and even more in 
organizing the political basis for its survival and 
growth. ... The agencies ... have or develop 
a shrewd understanding of the politically feasible 
in the group structure within which they work. 
Above all, in the eyes of their supporters and their 
enemies they represent the institutionalized em- 
bodiment of policy, an enduring organization 
actually or potentially capable of mobilizing power 
behind policy. 


Long concludes that “attempts to solve admin- 
istrative problems in isolation from the struc- 
ture of power and purpose in the polity are 
bound to prove illusory.” The solution, he 
believes, must lie in the prior development of 
a responsible two party system; until then the 
efforts to reorganize the executive branch or 
the legislative branch may effect improvement 
but in a large sense must fail to provide an 
adequate system of responsibility.'* 

Not all the observers who emphasize the 
representative function of the administrative 
agencies carry their conclusions this far, even 
though they would agree that political parties 
are major institutions in a system of responsi- 
ble government. They center their attention, 
instead, upon methods through which the 
representative role of the administrative 
agencies may be recognized, clarified, and im- 
proved within the administrative hierarchy 
itself. The most widespread application of 
this approach may be found in the growing 
practice of admitting citizen representatives 
and representatives of organized interest 
groups to participation in the administrative 
process. The use of local boards in agricultural 
policy-making and in the administration of 
price control and rationing are cases in point; 
so also are the advisory committees represent- 
ing the most relevant interest groups, now an 


"Norton E. Long, “Power and Administration,” 9 
Public Administration Review 257-64 (Autumn, 1949). 
At the beginning: of the decade, E. S. Wengert had 
criticized the orthodox neglect of the representative and 
democratic values of administration. The public in- 
terest would be discovered, he felt, in the degree “the 
administrator can call upon those affected by his action 
to assist in shaping administrative policy.” See his “The 
Study of Public Administration,” 36 American Political 
Science Review 313-22 (1942). 
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almost universal practice among administra- 
tive agencies. 

The premise that administrative agencies 
are themselves representative institutions, en- 
gaged in a representative process comparable 
to, even if lesser than, the representative role 
of elected executives and legislatures is a con- 
cept which now engages the attention of many 
students.'*® The reconciliation of this premise 
with other elements in a responsible govern- 
ment, especially the accommodation of the 
premise to the competing concepts of execu- 
tive supremacy or legislative supremacy, is an 
unresolved dilemma of major proportions. 
One approach to the resolution of these op- 
posed values is to give emphasis to the total 
political process as the guardian of responsi- 
bility, a view expressed by Appleby in his con- 
clusion that “‘all of the political processes are 
together important to popular government.”™4 
There are, he fears, some dangers implicit in 
administrative devices for citizen participa- 
tion, especially the wish that reliance may be 
placed upon representatives not broadly 
enough representative. “We must remember,” 
he emphasizes, “that there is nothing so fully 
democratic as the totality of the political proc- 
esses in a free society.”'5 

There has been at least one other important 
focus for the decade’s debate concerning the 
proper structure of a system of administrative 
responsibility. The decade began with a wide 
division of opinion upon the importance of 
the judicial process in administrative action. 
The question was centered less upon the role 
of the courts in the supervision of administra- 
tion than upon the degree to which the judi- 
cial process should be introduced into the ad- 
ministrative process itseif. The Walter-Logan 
bill, vetoed by President Roosevelt in 1940, 
expressed in strongest terms the views of those 
who sought a judicialization of many forms of 


* For varying emphasis upon this matter, see Paul H. 
Appleby, Policy and Administration (University of 
Alabama Press, 1949); John M. Gaus, Reflections on 
Public Administration (University of Alabama Press, 
1947); V. O. Key, Politics, Parties and Pressure Groups, 
2d ed., 1947, chapter 23, “Administration as Politics,” 
Ppp. 701-25; J. Donald Kingsley, Representative Bureauc- 
racy (Antioch Press, 1944). 

* See Policy and Administration, p. 164. 

*“Toward Better Public Administration,” 7 Public 
Administration Review 93-99, (Spring, 1947). 


administrative action; the Report of the At- 
torney General's Committee in 1941 took a 
more moderate view.'* The war temporarily 
adjourned the debate, but in 1946 the Admin- 
istrative Procedures Act reflected both the re- 
vival of the issue and the seeming triumph of 
the more extreme views. The act emphasizes 
the values of uniform procedures in adminis- 
trative decisions affecting private rights and 
of procedures which conform so far as possible 
to the patterns of judicial action. At the end 
of the decade critics and proponen.s of the 
judicial process within the administrative 
process are still in disagreement, but the issue 
itself has lost prominence as an item of major 
concern in the continuing discussions about 
administrative responsibility.!* 

The construction of a system of administra- 
tive responsibility appropriate to the govern- 
mental tasks of a democratic society at the mid- 
point of the twentieth century has thus been 
the subject of a many sided debate throughout 
the decade. The elected chief executive with 
unadulterated responsibility for and control 
over an integrated administrative hierarchy, 
the institutions of legislative control over the 
objectives, structure, and methods of adminis- 
trative agencies, the necessities of the repre- 
sentative functions of administrative agencies 
themselves, and the values of the judicial 
process within administration have each in 
turn been presented as the central institution 
for responsibility. And, at the end of the dec- 
ade, there is emerging a more inclusive em- 
phasis upon the values of the total political 
process of democratic constitutional govern- 
ment as the source and guarantee of responsi- 
bility, an emphasis which avoids invidious 
comparisons among its several institutions. 
But if this latter emphasis has the great virtue 


“Attorney General's Committee on Administrative 
Procedure, Final Report, 1941; Robert M. Benjamin, 
Administrative Adjudication in the State of New York, 
(Albany, 1942); James Hart, An Introduction to Ad- 


ministrative Law, 2d ed. 
1950). 

* Vincent M. Barnett, Jr., “Judicialization of the Ad- 
ministrative Process,” 8 Public Administration Review, 
126-33 (Spring, 1948), and Frederick F. Blachly, “Sabo- 
tage of the Administrative Process,” 6 ibid. 213-27 
(Summer, 1946), provide critical appraisals of the Act 
of 1946. Charles S. Hyneman, Bureaucracy In A De- 
mocracy (Harpers Brothers, 1950), gives a sympathetic 
evaluation; see especially chapters 8, 21. 


(Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
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of restoring a balanced view of the whole, it 
also leaves unresolved the task of relating and 
differentiating the several parts in their ex- 
pected contributions to responsible adminis- 
tration.* 

Vv 


_— sense of the importance of values in 
public administration has increased sig- 
nificantly during the decade, and especially at 
its close. If it is true that much energy was 
expended in the search for a science of admin- 
istration which would be neutral as to values, 
it is also true that the debate which this search 
evoked from its very beginning resulted even- 
tually in a new and greater emphasis upon the 
role of values in public administration. The 
indispensable function of values in public ad- 
ministration is now conceded on all sides; the 
continuing debate on this score is about the 
relative importance of “facts” and “values,” 
and about the usefulness of this distinction in 
the study and practice of administration. 
The central concern about values in pub- 
lic administration in a democratic society 
turns around the arrangements for the respon- 
sibility and accountability of the administra- 
tive agencies for their policies and their pro- 
grams of action. As students of public 
administration and administrators seek new 


“Arthur A. Maass and Laurence I. Radway, “Gaug- 
ing Administrative Responsibility,” 9 Public Adminis- 
tration Review 182-93 (Summer, 1949), in a penetrating 
and provocative essay have presented criteria of ad- 
ministrative responsibility which are based upon the 
following generalizations: (1) “An administrative agency 
should be responsible for formulating as well as ex- 
ecuting public policy.” (2) “An administrative agency 
cannot and should not normally be held directly re- 
sponsible to the people at large.” (3) “An administrative 
agency should be responsible to pressure groups so far 
as necessary to equalize opportunities for safeguarding 
interests, to acquire specialized knowledge, and to se- 
cure consent for its own program.” (4) “An administra- 
tive agency should be responsible to the legislature, but 
only through the chief executive, and primarily for 
broad issues of public policy and general administrative 
performance.” (5) “An administrative agency should 
be directly responsible for conforming to the general 
programs of the chief executive and for coordinating its 
activities with other agencies of the executive branch.” 
(6) “An administrative agency cannot be held inde- 
pendently responsible to the organization or policies of 
political parties.” (7) “An administrative agency should 
be responsible for maintaining, developing, and apply- 
ing such professional standards as may be relevant to its 
activities.” 


perspectives on this fundamental problem they 
become increasingly aware of the continuum 
and of the important nuances of its differen- 
tiation. This suggests that the basic search in 
the study of administration is more for a theory 
of government than for a science of adminis- 
tration. 

The inclusion of public administration 
within a theory of government brings into the 
range of emphasis other important values 
which cannot be more than suggested in this 
article. Among them the new emphasis upon 
purpose as the value which gives clearest mean- 
ing to the machinery of administration can 
hardly be exaggerated in its future significance. 
“A clear statement of purpose universally un- 
derstood is the outstanding guarantee of effec- 
tive administration,” Luther Gulick concluded 
from his reflections upon the administration 
of World War II; “translation from purpose to 
program is the crucial step in administra- 
tion.’”!* No less central is the emerging empha- 
sis upon the fuller values of democratic ad- 
ministration, that morale in administration 
depends upon a vital participation in the defi- 
nition of purpose by those who are affected by 
it as citizens and as civil servants. This is an 
emphasis upon which exploration is only be- 
ginning in public administration; its growth 
depends upon the contributions of all the 
social sciences to the greater understanding of 
those forms and methods of administration 
which contribute vigorously to the health and 
growth of democratic society.” The values to 
be contributed to public administration by the 
other social sciences promise to be one of the 
brightest features of the coming decade; and, 
among these contributors, the parent, politi- 
cal science, should not be the least significant. 


*Luther Gulick, Administrative Reflections from 
World War II (University of Alabama Press, 1948), pp. 
77°8. 

* Wayne A. R. Leys, “Ethics and Administrative Dis- 
cretion,” 3 Public Administration Review 10-18, 1943; 
F. Morstein Marx, “Administrative Ethics and the Rule 
of Law,” 43 American Political Science Review 1119-44 
(1949); Wallace S. Sayre, “Morale and Discipline,” in 
F. Morstein Marx (ed), Elements of Public Administra- 
tion, 1946), pp. 478-497, and “Organization as Social 
Process,” g Public Administration Review 45-50 (1949). 

In a study of Administrative Loyalty, to be published 
by the Louisiana University Press in 1951, Paul H. 
Appleby provides another of his important landmarks 
in the development of administrative values. 
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has been the sponsor of a huge, sprawl- 

ing, ever-growing scientific research 
and development program—undoubtedly the 
world’s largest. Although it may not be ac- 
curate to call this new government activity a 
“war baby,” the war and the continuing tense 
international situation in the postwar period 
have served as stimuli to its growth. Statistics 
will illustrate. 

According to the report of the chairman of 
the President's Scientific Research Board,’ gen- 
erally referred to as the Steelman Report, ex- 
penditures for all scientific research and de- 
velopment in the United States in 1930 totaled 
$166 million. This figure included all research 
by the federal government, universities, and 
industry. It was broken down as follows: fed- 
eral government research, $23 million; indus- 
trial research, $116 million; university research, 
$20 million; and other (state governments, 
private foundations, and research institutes, 
including nonprofit), $7 million. 

By 1940 total private and governmental re- 
search expénditures had more than doubled, 
rising from $166 million in 1930 to $345 mil- 
lion in 1940. The federal government's share 
of the expenditures during this period was al- 
most tripled, rising from $23 million in 1930 
to $67 million in 1940. 

The 1941-45 annual average of expenditures 
for research and development was about $600 
million. By 1947 expenditures had increased 
to about $1.16 billion, with the federal govern- 


T=: federal government for several years 


Norte: This paper consists of comments from recent 
informal speeches. 

*Science and Public Policy, vol. 1. A Report to the 
President, by John R. Steelman, Chairman, the Presi- 
dent's Scientific Research Board, August 27, 1947 (U. S. 
Government Printing Office), 73: pp. 


ment spending $625 million; industries, $450 
million; universities, $45 million; and “other” 
research at a level of $40 million. The 1951 
budget submitted to Congress by the President 
showed estimated obligations for the fiscal 
year 1950 of something like $1.32 billion for 
government research alone. 

Consider the expansion of research during 
the last two decades from $166 million to more 
than $1.32 billion.? Such a growth is large and 
rapid for any kind of activity. For research and 
development it is particularly significant be- 
cause this is a field in which the manpower 
supply cannot be increased quickly. To start a 
construction project and expand it by a factor 
of ten, or to step up factory production until 
the output is increased ten times, is not un- 
common. To expand research and develop- 
ment by a factor of ten borders on the im- 
possible. Yet, this is what has happened. It 
has been possible partly because senior scien- 
tists have worked long hours to keep many 
projects going, and partly because a large part 
of the expenditures in recent years have been 
attributable more to the high cost of modern 
instruments of research than to the number 
of new projects started. 

The trend in the sponsorship of research is 
unmistakable. In 1930 industry made 70 per 
cent of all research expenditures, primarily for 
the development of industrial products; the 
federal government sponsored only 14 per 
cent of the research in process. By 1947 in- 
dustry’s share had dropped to 39 per cent and 
the share of the federal government had in- 
creased to 54 per cent. It is probable that in- 


* Comparable figures for total research expenditures 
are not available. The $1.32 billion figure does not in- 
clude industrial research or university research, but it is 
undoubtedly close enough to the total to serve as an 
order of magnitude figure. 
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dustry will not spend substantially more for 
research in 1950 than it did in 1947, whereas 
the federal government will be increasing its 
expenditures by more than 100 per cent. Of 
course, a large part of government funds for 
research is used to finance research actually 
carried on in industrial laboratories. From an 
administrative point of view, the new ele- 
ment is the extent to which government now 
sponsors and supports research. 

It is proper that the federal government has 
begun to spend a larger share of its income 
on scientific research and development. Not 
only are the primary products important— 
weapons, for example, which are essential to 
national security—but the by-products often 
provide the basis for industrial expansion 
which results in an improvement in the stand- 
ard of living. Nevertheless, this shift in volume 
and in support of research has been accom- 
panied by many problems, a few of which will 
be discussed briefly in the following pages. 


Manpower 


\ FUNDAMENTAL problem facing the adminis- 


trators of scientific research and develop- 
ment programs today is the serious shortage 
of trained personnel. Expansion in scientific 
personnel has not kept pace with the national 
research and development budget. As has been 
noted, national expenditures for scientific re- 
search and development increased more than 
100 per cent between 1930 and 1940. During 
this period the supply of research scientists and 
technicians rose from 49,500 to 92,000, an ex- 
pansion of 85 per cent, which, although inade- 
quate, was not dangerously out of line with 
the budget expansion. However, between 1940 
and 1947 the national research and develop- 
ment budget increased nearly goo per cent; 
the supply of trained manpower expanded 
only 35 per cent. This increase of manpower 
resources at only about one-tenth the rate of 
the increase of research and development ex- 
penditures is alarming. 

According to the Steelman Report, man- 
power resources in 1947 included only 137,000 
scientists and research engineers of whom 
only 25,000 were highly trained in the physi- 
cal and biological sciences. The over-all short- 
age of scientists is critical, but the need for 


project leaders is most acute. Research today 
calls for relatively large groups of people en- 
gaged in cooperative and simultaneous at- 
tacks on problems. This kind of research puts 
a premium on leadership. 

It has been asked why we do not follow the 
practice so common in other fields of giving 
the most promising young men raises and titles 
and making them “project leaders.” Unfor- 
tunately, this procedure is not practical. 
Among scientists, perhaps more than in any 
other profession, leaders must emerge—they 
are not made by decree. Scientists constantly 
size up the accomplishments and demonstrated 
abilities of their fellow workers, and gradually 
one or a few emerge as leaders. It takes these 
individuals a few years to develop the abilities 
that cause their associates to recognize them as 
leaders. The universities are graduating each 
year many promising young scientists, well 
fortified with academic training, but at least 
ten years will elapse before a significant num- 
ber will emerge as leaders. 

Many of the present leaders in government 
research and development programs have been 
drawn from established university laborato- 
ries. A note of caution seems in order here. We 
must not draw too many of our leaders away 
from their university classrooms and labora- 
tories, lest we “kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg.”” The share of the universities and 
colleges in the national trained manpower 
pool has decreased from about 49 per cent in 
1930, to 41 per cent in 1940, to 36 per cent in 
1947. It is important that we not cut off or re- 
duce the quality of the potential supply of 
scientists by crippling the universities. The 
universities must be assisted in their efforts to 
meet the urgent need for scientists. The estab- 
lishment of the National Science Foundation 
is, of course, a milestone in our national effort 
to assure the development of our scientific re- 
sources. 

There has been much talk of the mobiliza- 
tion of scientists. In the present critical times 
mature scientific talent is a uniquely valuable 
resource. It is certainly as essential as tin or 
any other commodity to the national defense. 
It should be utilized in a way to make the full- 
est possible contribution both to the civilian 
economy and to the military. In a total war a 
productive civilian economy is as important as 
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combat troops. The question of who shall 
make the allocation of scientific talent to civil- 
ian and military needs is crucial. Who can do 
it more effectively—the military or a civilian 
board? Scientists prefer a civilian board. Defer- 
ment of scientists from military service, how- 
ever, carries with it the responsibility for 
seeing that military requirements are met. 
Therefore, if scientists are deferred by a civil- 
ian agency such as the National Security Re- 
sources Board, they must accept the fact that 
their civilian status is contingent upon full 
participation in activities that support the 
scientific requirements of the Department of 
Defense. 


Budgeting and Accounting 


LTHOUGH the contribution of the research 
effort to the national defense and wel- 
fare may have an importance beyond its cost in 
dollars, it represents only a small percentage 
of the total cost of running the government. 
Research activities account for only $1 billion, 
or 2.5 per cent, of the federal budget of $40 
billion. The methods and techniques of finan- 
cial control in the federal government have 
been developed, logically enough, to accommo- 
date the operation of the government as a 
whole. This is the crux of the budget and ac- 
counting problem resulting from government 
sponsorship of scientific research and develop- 
ment. 

It is customary in government to have an- 
nual appropriations, and the size of these ap- 
propriations reflects many factors, including 
political pressures. If the lawmakers want to 
save money, they assume that they can cut off 
a project this year and pick it up next. 

By long tradition, the government does not 
provide for contingencies. Government agen- 
cies are asked to foresee their needs for a year 
or two in advance, calculate accurately the 
cost of meeting them, make presentations to 
the Congress, and get the money needed. This 
procedure of annual appropriation of funds 
based on reasonably accurate long-range plan- 
ning represents the government's financing 
philosophy. It may work well for the Post Of- 
fice Department and other governmental agen- 
cies where it is known fairly accurately what 
will be needed next year and two years hence, 
how much these needs will cost, and the sched- 


ule of expenditures for them. It creates many 
difficulties in the financing of a research and 
development program. 

The two most essential conditions for a good 
research program are, first, stability and, sec- 
ond, flexibility. Stability involves maintain- 
ing a research organization at a reasonable 
level with only small fluctuations up and 
down over periods substantially longer than 
one year. Research is a business that grows 
slowly, if it grows at all. It should not and 
cannot be increased by a factor of two during 
one year and decreased by a factor of two the 
next year. Such fluctuations are fatal to any re- 
search program. A research program is a long- 
term undertaking; any large changes should 
be made over a period of several years, not in 
a single year. A research program is not some- 
thing that can be turned on and off like a 
spigot. 

The need for flexibility stems from the very 
nature of research, where the stock in trade 
during the most important stages is ideas—the 
most unpredictable of all variables. One single 
experiment can bring about a drastic change 
both in the direction and in the scope of an 
entire program; an idea good at nine o'clock 
in the morning may be totally obsolete by five 
o'clock in the afternoon. A new approach and 
a completely changed program may become 
necessary overnight. Cost estimates based on an 
obsolete program are as obsolete as the pro- 
gram itself and quite useless for advance plan- 
ning. 

To attempt to assure flexibility through es- 
tablishing a policy that would assign “pure 
research” to research foundations and uni- 
versities, rather than to government labora- 
tories, would be unrealistic. The borderline 
between pure research and applied research is 
too indefinite. One frequently overlaps the 
other, and it is desirable that they do so. In 
order to do effectively the large bulk of ap- 
plied research performed in government labo- 
ratories, it is necessary to have performed 
along with such research a significant amount 
of the really advanced thinking typically ob- 
tained only in basic research. The bulk of pure 
science and basic research always will be and 
should be performed in universities where 
the atmosphere is most conducive to it. Never- 
theless, it would be impractical to attempt to 
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assign all pure research to nongovernment 
agencies. 

The problem of what percentages of a total 
budget should be spent for pure research and 
applied research cannot be solved by a simple 
formula. Since pure science must be accorded 
maximum freedom, the sums allotted to it 
must be relatively small to avoid abuses. In 
government and industry one might expect 
that a certain fraction of the total budget 
would go to applied research and that some 
proportion of this amount would be set aside 
for pure research. As a rough figure, one might 
take 10 per cent of the total budget for applied 
research and 10 per cent of the applied re- 
search funds for pure research. In other words, 
approximately 1 per cent of a total budget 
might be used for pure research. 

The difficulty with this approach is that in 
an agency like the Department of Defense the 
largest effort in research should be made ahead 
of the large effort in actual military mobiliza- 
tion. Allocation of funds to pure and applied 
research on a strictly percentage basis would 
have what might be called a built-in-phase 
error. In a period of international tension pre- 
ceding a crisis the relative emphasis on pure 
research should be high. It should increase as 
one approaches the crisis, and then, as one gets 
into the crisis, the effort should swing from 
basic research to applied research to produc- 
tion. Since the present international tension 
promises to be long and continuing, it is im- 
portant that we not disrupt our basic research 
in a crisis which has now become chronic. 

Here is the problem. Scientific research and 
development on its present scale in the fed- 
eral government is relatively new. A financing 
setup adapted to its needs has not yet been es- 
tablished within the governmental framework. 
How do we secure this setup? We must move 
slowly and build with care. 

A logical first objective must be to seek a 
widespread understanding of the problem. 
The AEC and some other agencies are using 
every opportunity to develop this understand- 
ing, particularly in appearances before the 
Bureau of the Budget and congressional com- 
mittees. The Interdepartmental Committee on 
Scientific Research and Development is be- 
ginning to be effective in pointing out the 
“different” and “unusual” character of re- 


search and development from a planning point 
of view. Many persons both in the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Congress recognize the 
problem and are willing to do everything they 
can to provide the stability and flexibility 
needed. This recognition was demonstrated by 
Congressman Francis Case, of the Subcommit- 
tee on Independent Offices, when he com- 
mented during the hearings on the AEC budget: 


. . » We can take a certain amount on faith but 
we must try to effect some control over the expendi- 
ture of public moneys even for something as po- 
tentially promising as the projects of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. . . . It seems to me that in 
many instances as I have listened to your presenta- 
tion here there are many things which you are 
seeking to do which no one has ever done before 
and which no one here knows anything about the 
cost of doing. So there ought to be some way by 
which, without putting the brakes on the explora- 
tion of these projects and without holding back 
the development which we all want to see ac- 
complished—by which we may have an adequate 
guaranty to the country and to the Congress that 
the money is being carefully expended and that 
as experience is accumulated, and skills are ac- 
cumulated by those who do these new jobs, a 
reduction in cost will be accomplished for the 
Government. 

. . - I think that [emphasis on conception of pro- 
gram] is a great protection. However, personally 
I have not worried so much on that point because 
if I had I never would have consented—what litde 
part I had as member of the War Department 
Subcommittee during the war—to putting money 
into the Manhattan project. I am not going to worry 
too much if on some of these research projects you 
come up at the end of a year and say, “This was a 
wild-goose chase. We did our best to follow the 
best course, but have gained nothing yet.” * 


Scientists and administrators cannot ask 
for better understanding than this. With such 
understanding of the problem and with the 
assistance of still others who have a profes- 
sional contribution to make, it should be possi- 
ble gradually to develop better adapted sys- 
tems and techniques for budgeting and 
accounting for research and development. 

One of the most useful things that can be 


* Hearings before the Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, House of Representatives, on the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Bill for 1950 (81st 
Cong,., 1st sess.), Part 1, pp. 1220 and 1226. 
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done by the new National Science Foundation 
is to assist the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Congress in looking at the total research pro- 
gram of the government. The foundation can 
examine the content of the research program 
and evaluate its priorities by sorting out from 
the total government program the projects 
which are definitely of an applied type and 
cross-reference them with associated research 
activities that contribute to these projects. 
Also, it can sort out the really high quality 
basic research that should be supported not 
so much on a project basis as on the basis of 
the man performing the work and his record 
of contribution. At the same time it might 
point to areas in which new accomplishments 
have indicated exceptional promise. The Na- 
tional Science Foundation should not be ex- 
pected to approve in detail any specific proj- 
ects or programs. 


Coordination 


ONFUSION exists in planning for the co- 
C ordination of research because people fail 
to understand the type of person whose work 
they are trying to influence. Also, they fail to 
make a suitable distinction between pure re- 
search and applied research. 

When one runs a big research show he does 
not have an “organization” in the usual sense 
of the term. Instead he has a collection of indi- 
viduals who have their own individual pecu- 
liarities. The pattern generally is not that of 
the familiar pyramid with the key boss at the 
top and lesser bosses below, but rather that of 
a spider web with a recognized technical man 
in the center and a group of satellite profes- 
sionals surrounding him. This spider web of 
scientific organization depends, probably to a 
greater degree than in any other skilled group, 
upon the peculiar abilities of the persons who 
give it life. It is impossible to escape this fact. 
This is the way research organizations take 
form. The reason is that research depends for 
its vitality upon the spark of rare individual 
genius. 

It is important to distinguish between pure 
research and applied research because the 
methods for their coordination are different. 
A corollary is that the methods applied to the 
coordination of one are not adapted to and 


sometimes injure the other. The amount of 
pure research is relatively small and probably 
always will be. Because of its critical impor- 
tance to the advancement of all science, it must 
be protected from the large-scale methods that 
have been developed for the coordination of 
the vast bulk of applied research. 

How does one tell “pure research” from “ap- 
plied research”? It is extremely difficult to 
make the distinction by looking at the man at 
work in the laboratory. In spectroscopy, for ex- 
ample, whether a man is working on a prob- 
lem of pure or of applied research, he probably 
uses exactly the same kind of apparatus and 
studies the same gaseous discharge. If one 
endeavors to distinguish pure research from 
applied research on the basis of the subject 
matter being investigated or the activities be- 
ing performed by the individual scientists, he 
inevitably will fail. Because of the impossi- 
bility of making a distinction on this basis, 
many people have concluded that a signifi- 
cant distinction cannot be made and, there- 
fore, that coordination is impossible. I agree 
that one cannot tell pure research from ap- 
plied research by looking at the experiments. 
However, if an approach based upon motiva- 
tion is used, clarification becomes possible. 

I would define pure research as work con- 
tributing to our stockpile of fundamental 
knowledge which a man himself wants to do. 
It is work undertaken largely because of the 
scientist's interest in it and the enjoyment he 
derives from working on it. On the other hand, 
applied research is work that a man does be- 
cause somebody else wants him to do it. In a 
sense, pure research is play and applied re- 
search is work. 

How is pure research coordinated? The 
only way is to have a complete and free inter- 
change of information among the people who 
are doing the work. A control agency cannot 
plan it. In pure research, one is dependent al- 
most entirely upon individuals—individuals 
who are interested in doing the work for the 
fun of it, for the satisfaction of their vanity, 
or for the prestige they will get by the success- 
ful conclusion of it. They will try as best they 
can to avoid duplicating work that someone 
else is doing. No good scientist is interested 
in wasting his time. He will not do exactly 
what someone else is doing. Only people who 
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really know the subject intimately can tell 
whether there is unnecessary duplication. 
About forty different individuals have made 
independent determinations of the value of 
the electronic charge. A brain trust studying 
the problem from a distance probably would 
have determined that this was unnecessary 
duplication. However, the values for the elec- 
tronic charge that were derived in the early 
calculations varied significantly, but ap- 
proached similarity in the later investigations. 
Only the scientists and engineers themselves 
know enough about the details of the subject 
. to know to what extent duplication is desira- 
ble. The substantive coordination of their 
work is possible only through the free inter- 
change of information in the scientific com- 
munity. 

How does one coordinate applied research? 
Certain administrative techniques are useful. 
It is possible to use these techniques because 
applied research is directed toward some defi- 
nite goal and supported by a specific sponsor. 
Conant’s statement that “the only way to do 
pure research is to find a good man and sup- 
port him strongly” is equally true of applied 
research. There is nothing else one can do. 
However, because applied research is con- 
cerned with the solution of a specific prob- 
lem, the person who wants the problem solved 
must be in a position to know the number 
of independent attacks that are being made 
on it. He cannot give detailed direction to 
each project. He can take steps to assure that a 
few projects are carefully focused with ample 
support behind them and that effort is not be- 
ing dissipated by having many groups of a 
few people each working on projects that re- 
quire support by many technical people and 
substantial quantities of money. In the early 
days of the guided missile problem, many proj- 
ects were proposed. It was possible to develop 
a variety of them because of the tremendous 
assortment of propulsion devices, guiding sys- 
tems, and aerodynamic designs available. Peo- 
ple soon learned, however, that the develop- 
ment of a practical guided missile was a tough 
job and that at least $25 million would be re- 
quired for each project. It became apparent 
quickly that the goal could not be accom- 
plished by starting several dozen projects with 
a few hundred thousand dollars each. 


The “hardware stage” is the expensive part 
of applied research. Some mechanism must be 
set up so that a competent group can make a 
thorough evaluation of the promise of pro- 
posed projects. The best available device is the 
advisory committee. Everyone is aware of the 
shortcomings of committees; no one likes them, 
least of all the people who work on them. But 
to date no other mechanism has been devel- 
oped which provides as effective a means for 
assembling top level people to make a com- 
parison and thereby achieve coordination of 
applied research programs. 

In the Department of Defense, the Research 
and Development Board was established to 
scrutinize all research activities of the depart- 
ment to make sure that the most urgent proj- 
ects are well supported and—since money is 
short—to see that they are supported at the 
expense of less urgent projects. When RDB 
first made a list of all active projects in the 
three military services, it turned up something 
like 18,000 different projects. Their sponsors 
claimed that all were of triple A-1 priority. 
Not one project could be dispensed with! It 
seemed strange, indeed, that there should be 
such a uniformly distributed bottleneck. 

To break this impasse a committee was or- 
ganized for each of the critical fields—guided 
missiles, electronics, and other areas of spe- 
cialty. It was not expected that the committees 
would be fully informed on the details of all 
the projects, but it was expected that each com- 
mittee would be able to listen to all the pro- 
tagonists, select a few projects which looked 
most promising, and back them. The commit- 
tees began by arriving at judgments as to the 
value of the developments. They considered 
the user’s point of view, looking at the pro- 
posed project in terms of how it would fit into 
an over-all system. They recognized, for ex- 
ample, that no advantage is gained by having 
a superior airplane with a second- or third-rate 
armament, or by having a first-grade prox- 
imity fuse delivered with the guidance of an 
inferior gun director. Their review was predi- 
cated on the assumption that the system and 
all its parts must be tuned to the same degree 
of performance. This is what is called “sys- 
tems engineering” or “systems evaluation,” an 
area in which considerable work still needs to 
be done. 
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Realizing that much evaluation in the first 
instance must be done by the department con- 
cerned, the RDB has encouraged the estab- 
lishment of evaluation groups in each depart- 
ment. The Navy fortunately has a strong 
group (in its Operation Evaluation Group 
(OEG). Similar groups have been organized in 
the Air Force and in the Army. In addition, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff has organized a group 
now known as the Weapons Systems Evalua- 
tion Group (WSEG) to take a national point 
of view. 

Summary 

( p> financial resources that have been chan- 

neled into scientific research and develop- 
ment have increased greatly during the past 
twenty years. Scientific manpower resources 
are not being strengthened in proportion to 
this increase. Budget and accounting pro- 
cedures that were developed for the govern- 
ment as a whole have been applied to scientific 
research and development but are not well 
adapted to such activities. Efforts are made 
frequently to control scientific research and 
development without a proper understanding 
of the people concerned or the nature of their 
work. 

It is suggested that the effectiveness of the 
role of the government in the sponsorship of 
scientific research and development will be 
clarified and strengthened if the many people 
concerned in its administration: 


1. Provide incentives for able young men to enter 
the scientific field and create opportunities for the 
best of them to emerge as project leaders. 

2. Encourage the establishment of budget and 
accounting procedures uniquely adapted to scien- 
tific research and development which will make 
possible both stability and flexibility. 

3. Recognize that pure research can be coor- 
dinated only by the scientists themselves, but that 
applied research can be coordinated by experts who 
are in a position to evaluate the relative worth of 
supporting particular projects. 


A brief elaboration of the first suggestion 
may be in order because the question is fre- 
quently asked: Is modern training for public 


administration adequately tooled up to pro- 
duce young administrators who understand 
the special management problems involved in 
research programs? I believe the answer is 
“No.” The research “industry” is so new that 
until recently it has not presented major ad- 
ministrative problems. Until the period lead- 
ing to World War II, research was done largely 
in universities and industrial laboratories on 
a relatively small scale. Administrative prob- 
lems were not very difficult. The new elements 
in the picture are the huge laboratories, the 
large numbers of specialized technical people, 
the increasing complexity of research, and the 
security procedures. Together these elements 
pose a whole new set of administrative prob- 
lems. I doubt that much of the experience of 
top research administrators who are now “go- 
ing through the mill” has found its way to our 
public administration training centers. Better 
teaching materials I hope will be developed in 
the near future. 

We need to begin now to raise a new crop of 
administrators. For some time most of them 
probably will come from research because it 
is dificult for a working scientist to accept an 
adverse decision from someone he feels does 
not understand his problem. However, not all 
administrators of scientific research programs 
have to be scientists with a bent for adminis- 
tration. They can also be administrative gen- 
eralists with a leaning toward science. In due 
course we shall get administrators from both 
groups. What is essential is that all who pro- 
pose to administer scientific programs possess 
both a thorough understanding of the sub- 
stance of scientific programs (though not 
necessarily technical mastery) and a knowledge 
of successful administrative methods. In the 
solution of problems that are primarily techni- 
cal, a technical man must always be on “tap.” 
Organizationally, the man on “top” can be 
either a scientist turned administrator or an 
administrator turned scientist, provided that 
his attributes include scientific understanding, 
managerial judgment, and acceptance by his 
colleagues. 
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HE many full-dress studies of Congress 

made during the past decade have echoed 

in unison the importance of a closer and 
continuous tie between that dual embodiment 
of the legislative will and the President. It 
is to the absence of such a connection and 
the deconcentration of responsibility within 
the Congress that the Galloway Committee of 
the American Political Science Association, the 
Heller report for the National Planning As- 
sociation, the report of the LaFollette Joint 
Committee, and the Finletter and Kefauver 
studies trace our basic difficulties in formulat- 
ing a national concensus into law. 

It is to another by-product of our separation 
of powers system that I wish to direct your 
thought at this time—its influence upon na- 
tional administrative practices and institu- 
tions. In our proper concern about the great 
decisions of public policy which the nation 
must make and which so often are made un- 
necessarily difficult by the manner in which 
legislative power is organized under our con- 
stitutional system, we tend to overlook the 
problems, also traceable to our constitutional 
principles, which have arisen in trying to 
manage the many far-flung executive tasks 
with which today the President and his ad- 
ministrative subordinates are charged. Both 
the report of the Brownlow Committee in 
1937 and that of the recent Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment, which Herbert Hoover has chaired, 
largely ignored the pathological consequences 


Note: This paper was delivered as the presidential 
address, Pacific Northwest Political Science Associa- 
tion, Seattle, Washington, April 15, 1950. 
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of our system of separation of powers upon the 
administration of “Big Democracy.” Unques- 
tionably these reports made impbdrtant con- 
tributions to knowledge of national adminis- 
tration and to the amelioration of problems 
that confront it. But neither report faced up 
to the larger issues of administrative structure 
and practice that in my judgment stem from 
basic constitutional arrangements. 

In the examination of the administrative 
functioning of the presidential office, the 
Brownlow Committee concentrated on ques- 
tions of presidential staff structure, depart- 
mental groupings, regulatory agency relation- 
ships, and personnel policy and practice. That 
committee of distinguished political scientists 
was limited in its assignment to telling the 
President how he might perform his adminis- 
trative job more effectively. It is understanda- 
ble, therefore, why its members focused on is- 
sues of structure and practice susceptible of 
improvement within the framework of our sys- 
tem. Even so, it was not necessary for it to 
exaggerate as it did the adequacy of the Ameri- 
can Executive for the administrative tasks con- 
fronting the most influential democracy in the 
twentieth century world. The Hoover Com- 
mission, on the other hand, despite the special : 
concern of Congress with the problem of 
costs, was given an unlimited charter for ad- 
ministrative scrutiny. It is disappointing to a 
student of comparative institutions, therefore, 
that it did not recognize or identify the ad- 
ministrative problems that will not be met by 
rearrangements of departmental groups and 
new management gadgetry. 
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I 

| fra any democratic political system in a 

society so complex as ours, power in ad- 
ministration, as Norton Long has recently so 
well said, tends to be measured by the social 
influence of the “customers” of a governmental 
agency. But the diffuseness, contradictoriness, 
and unrelatedness of its exercise are greatly in- 
creased in a constitutional system that splits 
into three independent political organs, sepa- 
rately controlled, the fundamental processes 
of statutory change, appropriations, and ad- 
ministration. Its responsible exercise is fur- 
ther obscured when the top and many sub- 
ordinate administrative officers must obtain 
their posts through senatorial confirmation. 
The Eightieth Congress well illustrated the 
political strategy of a Congress controlled by a 
party in opposition to that represented in the 
Executive. Such a Congress will use every 
practicable device to determine the personnel 
which heads important administrative agen- 
cies. It will use appropriation riders, as in the 
case of the commissioner of reclamation and 
his regional directors, so to define position 
qualifications as to exclude the men it dislikes. 
It will use harassing and prolonged investiga- 
tions, as did the Hickenlooper Committee, to 
induce the resignation of officials marked for 
slaughter. It will compel appointments to its 
liking by threatening refusal to confirm, and 
on occasion it may block all appointments for 
positions whose terms run beyond that of the 
Executive. This last strategic device was re- 
vealed by Senator Capehart on June 18, 1948, 
in justifying his opposition to the confirmation 
of Frieda B. Hennock as a member of the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

I do not blame the Senators for these atti- 
tudes. Like the English Parliaments of the 
seventeenth century the Senators of the Eighti- 
eth Congress believed that they and not the 
“monarch” represented the nation. They there- 
fore used the power of confirmation of his 
“ministers,” the power of the purse, and the 
power of legislation to wring concessions from 
the elected “monarch” who, in their view, 
had lost public support and would soon be 
deposed. Interference with administrative 
processes to hamper executive responsibility 
was not the goal. It was merely a consequence 


of a wider political strategy made possible by 
the separation of powers. 

On the other side of the shield, there are 
some minor ways in which the President, as 
the “monarch,” behaves in administration like 
seventeenth century royalty, despite the quad- 
rennial elections that sharpen his sense of pub- 
lic responsibility. He may indulge in a suc- 
cession of official and unofficial favorites whose 
stars rise and fall as did those of the court 
favorites of old. This practice may seriously 
interrupt the orderly conduct of departmental 
business of great importance, as witness the 
role of Raymond Moley in the State Depart- 
ment at the time of the London Conference. 
As Professor Long points out, the President 
may even have his court jester, as exemplified 
by George Allen. The regal retinue of Presi- 
dent Harding contained characters more 
provocative of wrath than of risibility. The 
presidential royal caprice, when under the in- 
fluence of a particular favorite, may occasion- 
ally reach down into the lower levels of de- 
partment or operating bureau and peremp- 
torily order some special action for which there 
is inadequate administrative reason. 

But these presidential exhibitions of royal 
administrative interference are of minor con- 
sequence today. Many protective arrangements 
and the highly complex, far-flung, and elabo- 
rate character of administrative institutions 
now insulate the administrative personnel and 
structure from habitual action of this kind. 
Moreover, the popular election of the Presi- 
dent makes a fundamental difference which 
greatly mars the royal analogy. Popular elec- 
tion has tended to exert upon the Presidency a 
concern for its own representativeness and for 
a system of administration for which the Presi- 
dent may be in fact responsible. This explains 
the initiative displayed by Presidents Taft, 
Hoover, Roosevelt, and Truman for bringing 
order into an executive structure built ad hoc 
upon congressional impulse and for perfect- 
ing staff tools and management practices to 
help them master administrative complexity. 
I turn to some of the basic difficulties which 
Presidents encounter in that enterprise. 


II 


AY of us are familiar with the growing bur- 
den of the Presidency as the global scope 
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of our national interests has come clearly into 
view and as the social issues with which na- 
tional public policy and our Chief Executive 
must deal become more numerous and more 
complex. The functions of the President as 
party leader, representative of the nation in in- 
ternational affairs, commander-in-chief of the 
military forces, initiator of major legislative 
policies, and ceremonial head of the nation 
have imposed demands upon his physical, 
mental, and moral capacities which few men 
can possibly meet with adequacy. When to 
these functions must be added the administra- 
tive supervision of the whole executive branch 
we have an office that cannot be well per- 
formed in all its major aspects by any one man, 
however gifted. , 

The Brownlow Committee's major solution 
was to re-group the galaxy of administrative 
agencies into twelve departments and to place 
in immediate juxtaposition to the White 
House and the President's person a congeries 
of staff offices and aides. This prescription with 
a few new ingredients and in much more de- 
tail the Hoover Commission repeated. 

Useful as these suggestions may be in im- 
proving the performance of budget, personnel, 
and other staff functions, the outstanding 
need, as Herman Finer has pungently pointed 
out in reviewing the work of the Hoover Com- 
mission, is for a Cabinet institution in which 
the top political leaders genuinely share a col- 
lective responsibility with the President for in- 
tegrating the work of the executive branch of 
the government. 

The Cabinet as a group maker of policy has 
been whatever the President has chosen to 
have it. Usually it has played a role of minor 
consequence while he has leaned for top policy 
advice on resources outside of the Cabinet, 
often outside of the government. As an organ 
of administrative coordination, a function so 
closely linked with policy decision as not to be 
fully separable, it has been even less signifi- 
cant. Nor has this insignificance been due pri- 
marily to the growth of great services outside 
the traditional departments. Franklin Roose- 
velt’s attempted super-coordinating cabinet, 
the National Emergency Council, which em- 
braced all the important administrative clus- 
ters, failed as an integrative device and was 
soon abandoned. The meetings of this super 


cabinet typically consisted of a prolonged 
monologue by the President, followed by a 
few questions from council members and ad- 
journment. Business needing coordination was 
transacted afterwards by individual members 
who buttonholed the President to get his pri- 
vate ear for an ex parte presentation and a 
favorable commitment. 

Without an acute sense of collective respon- 
sibility for the whole administration, the Cabi- 
net cannot function as the top integrating in- 
stitution which Finer would have it. The moral 
isolation of the President, which Finer believes 
is a more significant impediment to the mak- 
ing of wise decisions than his difficulties of 
time and attention in the mastery of facts and 
advice, will continue. A sense of collective 
responsibility is centripetal and adjusting in 
tendency. But the American departmental 
executive situation reverses the pull of admin- 
istrative power. It is centrifugal and contin- 
gently disruptive. Lacking a genuine concern 
for a team product, the Cabinet department 
head tends to abet the natural rivalry of his 
establishment for power at the expense of 
other departments. Institutional jealousy and 
its unpleasant manifestations are indigenous 
to organized groups, but the department heads 
in the President’s Cabinet often exacerbate 
rather than moderate these impediments to 
administrative integration. Even more impor- 
tant is the separatist pull exerted by client 
social pressure groups which inevitably adhere 
to and play through bureau and departmental 
structures and which in a system of checks and 
balances do so with peculiar strength. Help 
for the President in the over-all reconciliation 
of these forces should theoretically come 
through the department heads associated in 
the Cabinet. The prevailing practice is other- 
wise. 

That the American system has accustomed 
us to accept the absence of collective Cabinet 
responsibility, and even of presidential re- 
sponsibility, for bad Cabinet choices was 
proved beyond doubt in the golden twenties 
when Albert Fall and Harry Dougherty were 
colleagues of Herbert Hoover and “subordi- 
nates” of Calvin Coolidge. Fortunately, we do 
not often have so dramatic and nauseating a 
demonstration of the fragility of the collective 
tie at the top echelon of our national execu- 
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tive. But there are many indications of the 
covert conflict between departments which 
top-level association and responsibility do little 
or nothing to moderate. The continuous feud- 
ing of Ickes and Hopkins, of Ickes and Wal- 
lace, of Wallace and Jones may be set down 
not merely as the consequence of tempera- 
mental incompatibilities and unusual presi- 
dential toleration but far more as the result of 
under-developed collective loyalties. Inhibi- 
tions that hold in leash the yen for adminis- 
trative aggrandizement and for personal favor 
with client groups or with “the Boss” are weak 
because under our system neither the public 
nor Congress expects department heads’ to 
work as a team—as a Cabinet. 

It is true, as Franklin Roosevelt told a press 
conference in January, 1942, when Claude 
Wickard and Leon Henderson were present- 
ing to Congress conflicting testimony on policy 
over pending price control legislation, that 
the President can fire his department heads if 
they do not get along. But in attaining top- 
level administrative integration the contin- 
gency of dismissal for a department head will 
never be an adequate substitute for the afiirma- 
tive, spontaneous concern for a collectively 


good administrative product. Yet these quali- 
ties of collective initiative, of collective judg- 
ment, of collective responsibility are crucial to 
administrative coordination at the highest 
level of the national executive. The essence 
of administration there is “policy,” and “pol- 
icy” of large social consequence. 


Ill 


WV are the Cabinet heads the “natural 
enemies” of the President? (I use Paul 
Appleby’s quoted characterization.) The an- 
swer is embedded in political practices that in 
large degree grow out of the separation of 
powers. Men are assembled as Cabinet mem- 
bers who have not shared a background of 
common experience as party leaders in the 
advocacy or defense of national policies or 
programs. Usually they have had slight experi- 
ence with nation-wide political or administra- 
tive problems. They are a diverse collection of 
state leaders or private citizens selected as a 
result of the bargaining necessities of the presi- 
dential nominating process or personal friend- 


ship. They have never before worked together 
as a team either in Congress or in any other 
political body, and when their Cabinet serv- 
ice is over they are not likely ever to do so 
again. These facts explain in part the particu- 
laristic pull away from the coordinated ad- 
ministrative product needed at the highest 
level of the national executive. Unaided sys- 
tematically except by his immediate staff, the 
Presiderit must by his own political weight at- 
tempt to offset the gravitational pull toward 
department and agency administrative separa- 
tism constantly exerted by powerful client 
groups and client-oriented Congressmen. 

These anti-coordinative influences operate 
with even greater force at the next lower ex- 
ecutive level—namely, within the principal de- 
partments. 

Paul Appleby has presented in his Walgreen 
Foundation lecture a classic statement of this 
situation as it existed in the old Departments 
of War and Navy. There the absence of ade- 
quate civilian staff around the Secretaries, and 
the consolidation of all the professional mili- 
tary functions under top military men, built a 
power situation that customarily defied effec- 
tive civilian control. The political power of 
these military departments has been so strong 
as to flout openly at times both secretarial and 
presidential efforts at control. Great social 
forces are allied with the various military 
services, and under the separation of powers 
system they join in further alliance with con- 
gressional committees and individual Con 
gressmen and together thwart or check presi- 
dential and (on the occasions when Secretaries 
have resisted the military demands) secretarial 
policies. Secretaries have been normally “‘cap- 
tives” of the military service because (1) they 
had no keen sense of the total civilian re- 
sponsibility that ought to be expressed by the 
collective civilian Cabinet departments and 
(2) they lacked the administrative tools to 
sharpen their insight and to make their will 
more nearly effective. 

But the civilian departments within which 
the great domestic services are presumed to 
receive their day-to-day coordination have 
been almost as severely handicapped in the 
mastery of their houses. Their political heads 
must for the most part learn their depart- 
mental jobs from scratch. They have usually 
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not been prepared by congressional committee 
service to know and understand the policies or 
functions of the departments over which they 
preside. Their assistant and under secretaries 
are normally equally ignorant of the work they 
must help to guide when they take up their 
duties. 

There are only two schools of experience 
where useful policy preparation might occur: 
(1) congressional committee service involving 
statutory or appropriation tasks which reveal 
the functions of the department and (2) the 
career service. To pick men from the latter 
source would disrupt the career of the indi- 
vidual so chosen and might, if it were to be- 
come an habitual practice, do great damage to 
the civil service. The exceptional case of a 
Sumner Welles but proves the rule. On the 
other hand, the political processes of our con- 
stitutional system rarely attract a distinguished 
Senator or a House leader to a Cabinet posi- 
tion. Besides, they are rarely asked by a 
new President, whose nomination and election 
commitments mortgage these top departmen- 
tal positions to state political leaders, to pres- 
sure group favorites, or to his own personal 
friends. 

It is thus characteristic of every new ad- 
ministration that the new Cabinet depart- 
ment heads and their political assistants must 
“move with the wheels” (as Arthur Macma- 
hon aptly says) for many months before they 
develop enough informed insight to begin to 
exercise the kind of policy guidance, coordina- 
tion, and stimulus which is the important 
function of “ministerial” personalities in na- 
tional administration. Nor is there a unified 
permanent managerial corps upon which they 
can depend for departmental guidance and 
correlation within established policies. In the 
early 1940's Leonard White, Arthur Macma- 
hon, and others saw what they thought to be 
the incipient development of a permanent 
managerial corps in the great civilian depart- 
ments and they looked forward to the estab- 
lishment in this country of the counterpart of 
the permanent undersecretariate of the British 
ministry. Despite the continuance of the same 
President in office for twelve years and the 
same party for sixteen, these hopes have been 
largely unfulfilled. 

Secretaries still lean heavily on a corps of 


administrative or executive assistants for top 
policy and managerial direction in depart- 
mental operations. Despite the long tenure of 
the Roosevelt-Truman administration most of 
these men are birds of passage who come and 
go with their political chiefs, though some- 
times they are pulled into the front office from 
career positions and occasionally shoved back 
whence they came just before the departure of 
the “boss.” A new Secretary, even while the 
Presidency remains undisturbed, customarily 
brings in a whole crop of new faces in his en- 
tourage of administrative assistants.! The re- 
sulting perturbation within the staff and 
auxiliary service offices of the department 
paralyzes initiative for months. No one knows 
who will be the new “fair-haired” boys, or 
what the drift of new emphasis or neglect. 

I witnessed the complete disintegration 
within a few months of the gifted managerial 
group in the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
which had grown up in the Wallace period 
under the leadership of Paul Appleby. Here 
was a staff organization which in quality of 
membership, outlook, and identification with 
the managerial purposes of a top departmental 
career service resembled the permanent under- 
secretariates of the British ministerial system. 
Wallace's successor lacked the political experi- 
ence which might have made clear to him that 
the administrative mastery of his department 
depended upon the completion of that kind 
of institutional development. He could not see 
that his political function made it necessary for 


*The unprecedented continuity of the Roosevelt- 
Truman administration, and the difficulty experienced 
by Truman in obtaining talent for top executive posts 
from outside the career service, has produced since 
1948 a number of appointments to Cabinet and assist- 
ant Cabinet jobs from personnel with long experience 
in staff and operating agencies. The outstanding exam- 
ple is found in the Department of the Interior. Secre- 
tary Chapman had served seventeen years in that organ- 
ization before his elevation to Cabinet status. Assistant 
Secretary Warne had been with the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion nearly as long. Assistant Secretary Davidson's entire 
working career had been spent with the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration. But the elevation of these men also gives them 
political functions that in a short time will make them 
so politically vulnerable as to jeopardize not only their 
full success as “managers” of the department but their 
ability to remain in the department. Only a miracle 
can preserve their services for Interior should Mr. 
Truman be defeated in 1952. 
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him to reserve his time for important policy 
matters, while the general running of the de- 
partment, the guidance, support, and control 
of the operating bureaus should normally be 
the job of permanent departmental offices. He 
did not understand that because the new 
crowd of “green hands” that he brought in 
did not know well or have the confidence of 
the operating bureaus the latter would hold 
back from the Secretary everything they could 
and, by their alliances with client groups and 
Congressmen, “go it alone.” It was during 
this period that one high bureau official of 
one of the major operating agencies said to me: 
“We don’t need the Department. We are per- 
fectly able and willing to take care of our- 
selves.” 

This was an unusually candid and exag- 
gerated statement of an attitude that is typi- 
cal and endemic within the operating bureaus 
of all federal departments. Yet with the proper 
permanent secretarial organization, this tend- 
ency might be markedly modified. In fact, that 
is the major hope for bringing some semblance 
of coordination and administrative adjustment 
among the competing agencies and the social 
interests that adhere to them. 


IV 


ET me trace in somewhat more detail the 
L nature of this disintegrating pull within 
departments and the responsibility for it of the 
separation of powers principle. Arthur Mac- 
mahon’s illuminating analysis of the impact 
of the congressional appropriating commit- 
tees and their subcommittees upon adminis- 
trative processes provides one of the best clues 
to the deflection of agency responsibility from 
the Secretary and the President and toward 
the pressure groups which are represented 
in congressional committee membership and 
practice. It is not the President, through 
his Bureau of the Budget, who defends “his” 
appropriation requests for an operating 
agency. Normally after the President trans- 
mits his budget, the director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget has little more to do with 
the appropriation process. Neither does the 
department budget office or the Secretary play 
a major role in presenting the needs of the 
operating bureaus. It is the head of the bureau 
and his assistants who must make the case. 


If the bureau has been cut by the depart- 
ment or by the President, it is perfectly easy 
under the pressure of a friendly Congressman 
to evade the presidential prohibition about re- 
vealing the nature of the reductions. A show 
of reluctance on the part of the bureau chief is 
quickly followed by capitulation under the 
insistent demand of a friendly committee 
member. There can be little doubt that com- 
mittee members are often “tipped off” so that 
they may wage a campaign for the restoration 
of budget items desired by the bureau or its 
clients. 

When the accidents of the seniority system 
or shifts in party control bring into dominant 
influence on an appropriation subcommittee 
members hostile to an agency or some of its 
programs the bureau bears the brunt of the 
task of finding support. It passes the word to 
its “public” or “publics” (if it is a multiple- 
purpose agency) so that the growth noises from 
the “grass roots” may reach the ears of influen- 
tial Congressmen and committee members. If 
a bureau is tied to a single client interest and 
in its interpretation of statutory policy it fol- 
lows too closely the conceptions of public in- 
terest developed by the Secretary or the Presi- 
dent it may find itself stripped of support and 
naked for fiscal emasculation. 

That was the fate of the Grazing Service in 
1946. The Secretary of the Interior and the 
President could not prevent the funds of the 
service from being cut so deeply as virtually 
to stop for the time even a pretense at effec- 
tive management of the public grazing district 
lands. The chief of the bureau was removed 
as a bloody sacrifice to an outraged pressure 
group-Congressmen bloc. The humiliation 
and subservience of the Grazing Service was 
completed by the need to go, hat in hand, to 
the state livestock “advisory” boards and to 
beg for operating money from that part of 
the fees rebated to the states and in turn real- 
located to the livestock boards manned by the 
livestock industry. To talk about presidential 
and secretarial responsibility under such cir- 
cumstances is to express a travesty on executive 
responsibility in a democracy. 

This is an extreme case. But it illustrates a 
process that in greater or less degree affects 
the administration of all our federal services. 
The absence of shared party responsibility be- 
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tween the Executive and Congress has made 
the latter an instrument of constant adminis- 
trative interference in which power shifts 
kaleidoscopically and rests upon fluid arrange- 
ments of local or other interest groups. Con- 
gressmen seek and obtain committee assign- 
ments where they may best prosecute these 
administrative interests. On the subject matter 
committees as well as on the appropriation sub- 
committees they promote these partial inter- 
ests or ward them from danger. The responsi- 
ble national adjustment of group interests is 
lost in a system of self-seeking committee as- 
signments, capped by seniority influence which 
sometimes approximates decision by senility. 
These are the institutional substitutes that 
have grown up to fill the vacuum left by the 
absence of party responsibility for which the 
separation of powers principle must take chief 
credit. 

One of the principal reasons why the 
growth of permanent departmental manage- 
rial structures staffed with career officers is so 
slow is the disinterest or hostility of particular 
Congressmen who reflect bureau and client 
group fears and who wield sufficient influence 
to block or hamper such changes. Secretary 
Krug’s attempts to strengthen Interior's de- 
partmental staffing in Washington and in the 
field so as to articulate the programs of the 
several bureaus in that department had to 
overcome the constant opposition of members 
of the Appropriations Committee in the 
House. His program of field coordination met 
much bureau-client dislike which I shall not 
try to illustrate. While some headway in equip- 
ping this secretarial office has been made, its 
speed and scope is incommensurate with the 
need. This is largely because of the normal 
executive-legislative relationships created by 
the separation of powers, accented by addi- 
tional checks during the Eightieth Congress 
when a party politically hostile to the Execu- 
tive controlled the Congress. 


Vv 


B uT the administrative pathology induced by 
a system which inhibits a common sense 
of responsibility between Executive and Con- 
gress goes much further in thwarting adminis- 
trative responsibility. The caprice of a sub- 


committee chairman in one of the Houses, 
even though only orally communicated, often 
becomes in fact an administrative order on 
particular questions. Such a Congressman’s 
view will be ignored by an agency head or a 
field official at the risk of agency punishment. 
This insistence by congressional committee- 
men may degenerate into demands for special 
favors for friends or self, though it is probable 
that only a minority of Congressmen insist on 
this perversion of their power. In the nature 
of things overt evidence of such interference 
with administrative responsibility rarely is 
published. The administrative evil of such 
relationships is not best exemplified by the 
infrequent Congressman who seeks and ob- 
tains special favors from a department for 
personal monetary gain, as did Mr. May of 
the House Armed Services Committee from 
the Department of War. Its more custom- 
ary and more significant exercise is to help 
a constituent to an exemption or to a spe- 
cial favor, or a friend to a job. Occasion- 
ally members of an appropriations subcom- 
mittee will demand special privileges in such 
matters explicitly on pain of adverse action 
when the agency's request is considered. Such 
acts illustrate the irresponsible diffusion and 
exercise of administrative power within the 
Congress because of the check and balance sys- 
tem—an irresponsibility that may be communi- 
cated anywhere in the executive establishment. 

The nadir of federal executive irresponsi- 
bility which results from this combination of 
agency-Congressman-client influence is illus- 
trated by its impact upon the civilian duties 
of the Corps of Army Engineers. This may be 
most readily high-lighted by looking at the 
trinitarian association of the officers in the 
Corps, members of Congress, and the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress—the oldest and 
most powerful water lobby in the nation. All 
members of the Senate and House are made 
honorary members of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress. Composed of Chambers of 
Commerce, waterway and shipping associa- 
tions, business firms, municipalities, and indi- 
viduals all over the country, this lobby asso- 
ciation has been continuously successful in 
obtaining vast appropriations for river and 
harbor projects for nearly every congressional 
district. Senators and Congressmen accept serv- 
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ice in the highest positions in the organization. 
Thus, in 1947 Senator McClellan was its presi- 
dent; Senator Wherry, a vice president; 
Senator Overton was chairman of its board of 
directors while simultaneously sitting as chair- 
man of the Senate’s subcommittee on com- 
merce and conducting “impartial” hearings on 
various proposals for a Missouri Valley Au- 
thority. Several members of the House also 
served that year as vice presidents. 

It is this relationship that led Leslie Miller, 
chairman of the Hoover Commission task force 
on natural resource functions, inelegantly to 
characterize the relationships between this 
group and Congress as one of “incest.” He 
might have expanded his metaphor because of 
the additional official connection between this 
private group and military officers of the Corps 
of Engineers. The latter are not only honorary 
members of the association but for some years 
served as the expert members of a projects 
committee of the association created to coach 
any local or private group to initiate and suc- 
cessfully “process” (I use the delicate term 
of Mr. Fred Benecke, secretary-treasurer of 
the Rivers and Harbors Congress in 1947) 
their water projects through Congress. 

The administrative tie between Congress, 
the Corps, and water interest groups is so 
tight that the President has again and again 
found it exceedingly difficult and sometimes 
impossible to make the corps conform to his 
budgetary and administrative programs. This 
fact receives full documentation in the excel- 
lent case study of the Kings River situation 
in the Central Valley of California made by 
Professor Arthur Maass for the Hoover Com- 
mission. 

In the operating field establishments, where, 
as measured by size of personnel, over 80 per 
cent of federal administration takes place, de- 
flections from presidential, secretarial, and 
even top bureau policy are administratively 
most difficult to control. Some of this would 
occur whatever the constitutional system, for 
it is embedded in the nature of a complex 
society inhabiting an area of continental size. 
But in the American scene the localist orien- 
tation of Congressmen compels field officers to 
pay unusually meticulous attention to the 
sensitivities and political relationships of the 
Congressmen and Senators who hail from their 


administrative areas. In the best managed 
agencies they inform and prepare a Congress- 
man before they perform an administrative 
duty which is politically unpleasant for him; 
they may time its performance to soften the 
repercussion on him of the wrath of the ad- 
versely affected parties. When the field unit or 
the bureau front office wants added funds or 
new legislation the fieldmen cultivate the Con- 
gressman’s friendly interest. 

I remember one former regional director of 
an important agency who some years ago told 
me he had resigned his position because he 
had no stomach for cuddling up to Congress- 
men and Senators to obtain their financial sup- 
port. He was obviously miscast in our system 
of federal administration. A field officer who 
does not learn his political landscape and keep 
his superiors informed of dangers in the ter- 
rain cannot function. This is not to say that he 
deliberately distorts policy in its administra- 
tive application so as to defeat the purpose of 
the statute or the policy of his agency. But it 
does mean that in the fulfillment of the pub- 
lic policies entrusted to his agency he must 
steer a careful and sometimes oblique course. 
Occasionally he falls victim to the special in- 
fluence of a Pat McCarran or a Kenneth Mc- 
Kellar whose ruthless vindictiveness toward 
field administrative officers who cross them in 
their respective states is well known. The 
power of such Congressmen to impede or dis- 
tort the field processes rests, of course, not 
solely in themselves but in the local influence 
of social groups to which they politically re- 
spond. Yet the degree of potential interference 
with the field administrative process which 
centers around them is in large part.a by-prod- 
uct of the irresponsible way in which power is 
distributed within the Congress. The anarchic 
localism which takes the place of party re- 
sponsibility in Congress increases the diff- 
culty of administrators in finding a way 
through competing social interests toward the 
administrative adjustments that constitute the 
public interest. 

Despite these difficulties I have often been 
amazed at the skill with which some of the 
best administered federal bureaus learn to 
meet these local congressional and group pres- 
sures for distortion. Within this difficult politi- 
cal milieu stemming from a separation of pow- 
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ers, federalism, and our complex society, the 
field officers of a multiple-purpose agency fre- 
quently show great talent for counter-balanc- 
ing one group with another. Where there are 
numerous interests affected by an administra- 
tive service there will be great variations in 
consciousness and articulateness of interest. 
Some vocational interests are much more alert 
than others; they are usually better and more 
insistently expressed than the more diffused 
local consumer interests. A skillful field ad- 
ministrator will discover these differing social 
interests, furnish the inert groups with data 
revealing their stake in good and honest ad- 
ministration, release the tongue-tied interests 
so they may make themselves heard, and some- 
times discover ambivalences among even the 
most active vocational interests which, when 
brought to consciousness, rob the driving, 
single-purposed pressure groups of much of 
their political impetus. To use Chester Bern- 
ard’s revealing analogy, such an administrator 
gives close attention to the organization of all 


4] 


his customers so that he can do his job more 
effectively. 

It may be thought that the administrative 
ills I have been pointing out are not the result 
of a single constitutional factor, but flow from 
a number of causes. I would concede at once 
that the fact that we operate a federal system 
in a nation whose geographic scope and cli- 
mate diversity create a highly pluralistic so- 
ciety does play an important part in contribut- 
ing to the administrative difficulties I have 
sketched. To disentangle their influence and 
weigh them against the impact of the separa- 
tion of powers principle is impossible until 
we have some comparative analysis of the dis- 
integrative tendencies in the administration 
of such parliamentary-federal systems as those 
of Canada and Australia. Pending such cor- 
rective evidence it is my belief that we are 
warranted in ascribing to our peculiar Montes- 
quian-derived principle a major share in the 
pathological aspects of federal administration 
which I have outlined. 
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HE deeply rooted, hydra-headed adminis- 

trative organization which has long per- 

sisted in the counties of the United States 
is slowly giving way to a more integrated, effi- 
cient form. Major changes, however, have so 
far been limited to a small fraction of the 
more than three thousand counties in the 
United States and have been widely scattered 
geographically. The International City Man- 
agers’ Association has recently concluded, for 
example, that only fifteen counties have gen- 
eral administrators with sufficient managerial 
tools to be classified as true manager counties.’ 
To this number can be added about a dozen 
more in which an appointed administrator 
integrates some county services. Furthermore, 
decreases in elective positions through con- 
solidation with other elective posts or conver- 
sion to an appointive status have been rela- 
tively infrequent. This has been the situation 
despite the fact the county administrative sys- 
tem has been severely criticized and that al- 
most one-third of the states have constitutional 
provisions or laws that permit county home 
rule or optional governmental forms. 

The extent, vitality, and success of county 
administrative changes in California have 
placed numerous counties in this state among 
the leaders in the country in reducing the 
number of elective positions and increasing 
the number of chief administrative officers or 
county managers appointed to coordinate 
county activities. Several forces have served as 
¢atalytic agents in fostering administrative de- 


* Municipal Year Book (The International City Man- 
agers’ Association, 1950), pp. 528-43. For provisions of 
the charters under which these managers operate, see 
Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws (Na- 
tional Municipal League, 1950). 
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velopments in California counties. For ex- 
ample, the many new county functions, such 
as public health protection, water conserva- 
tion, flood control, and services to agriculture 
have exerted an influence. So also have the 
tremendous population gains of the past dec- 
ade. The preliminary count of the United 
States Bureau of the Census reveals that the 
state population is now 10,490,070, an increase 
of 51.9 per cent over the 1940 figure of 6,907,- 
387. Thirty-three of the 57 counties have ex- 
perienced population growth of 40 per cent or 
more during the last ten years.? The installa- 
tion of a city manager or a chief administra- 
tive officer in 97, or about one-third, of the 
cities in the state has provided examples of 
the effectiveness of centralized professional 
management. The existence of the County 
Supervisors’ Association of California with a 
full-time, four-man research and consultant 
staff has facilitated the exchange of informa- 
tion and advice on the subject. A committee 
composed of county managers and administra- 
tive officers is active in the association. Finally, 
serving as a backdrop for these immediate in- 
fluences is the long tradition of governmental 
experimentation that pervades the state. Cali- 
fornia has extensively tried out such practices 
as municipal and county home rule, direct leg- 
islation, and many types of special purpose 
districts. Serious efforts have also been made 
to solve metropolitan area problems, to plan 
for city and county growth, and to achieve local 
charter revision. 


* Although interesting administrative developments, 
including an appointed chief administrative officer, 
have taken place in San Francisco, which is a city- 
county, they are not suitable for comparison here and 
are omitted. 
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More services, more people, successful inte- 
grated management in many cities, research 
and advice by an official county organization, 
and readiness to experiment governmentally 
have brought about important alterations in 
county administration in California. These 
changes, which have far more than local sig- 
nificance and offer patterns that may well be 
considered by counties in other states, may 
be pointed up by first discussing developments 
in general law counties and then considering 
trends in counties operating under their own 
charters. 





Agricultural commissioner ............-++++--+++ 


Auditor 


District attorney 
Public administrator 
Recorder 


Sealer of weights and measures .............+-++++ 


Tax collector 
Treasurer 





General Law Counties 


ounTiEs in the United States that operate 
under general state laws must usually fill 
numerous offices through election because of 
mandatory constitutional and legislative pro- 
visions. California general law counties are no 
exception. They must elect the board of super- 
visors, assessor, auditor, clerk, coroner, con- 
stables, district attorney, justice of the peace, 
public administrator, public defender, re- 
corder, sheriff, superintendent of schools, sur- 
veyor, and tax collector. Despite these legal 
stipulations, four trends toward the goal of 
at least partial administrative reorganization 

in general law counties have taken place. 
Consolidation of Offices. The board of su- 
pervisors in a California general law county 
can by ordinance consolidate certain offices 
into one or more of eighteen combinations.® 
Of the positions which can be united by the 
supervisors, only those of agricultural com- 
* California Government Code, secs. 24300-3. Although 


not a formal consolidation of two offices, the county 
surveyor may also serve as road commissioner at the 


missioner and sealer of weights and meas- 
ures are appointive and not elective. Conse- 
quently, if the board made widespread use of 
this power, it could reduce considerably the 
number of elected officials. ‘Two of the optional 
mergers involve the duties of three officers— 
auditor, clerk, and recorder; and assessor, tax 
collector, and treasurer. The other sixteen al- 
ternatives consolidate two offices. The dual 
combinations which are permitted are listed 
below (the office in the left column may be 
combined with the office, or any of the offices, 
appearing opposite it in the right column): 


ceeeeueeeseeseeessSealer of weights and measures 


Tax collector or treasurer 

Clerk or recorder 

Auditor, public administrator, or recorder 
District attorney, public administrator, or sheriff 
Coroner or public administrator 


Clerk, coroner, district attorney, sheriff, or treasurer 


Auditor, clerk, or treasurer 


020n0etateashabboaatediel Agricultural commissioner 


Coroner, public administrator, or tax collector 
Assessor, sheriff, or treasurer 


After being merged, these offices may later be 
separated, or reconsolidated in any of the 
other allowable combinations, by superviso- 
rial ordinances. 

Ninety-six combinations of offices are in ef- 
fect in forty-seven of the forty-eight general 
law counties.* Thirty-four counties have con- 
solidated the offices of coroner and public ad- 
ministrator (the latter official disposes of the 
estates of persons dying without known heirs); 
eleven, treasurer and tax collector; eight, ag- 
ricultural commissioner and sealer of weights 
and measures; eight, sheriff and coroner; six, 
auditor, clerk, and recorder; five, clerk and 
auditor; five, district attorney and public ad- 
ministrator; five, sheriff and tax collector; five, 
auditor and recorder; three, assessor and tax 
collector; two, treasurer and recorder; one, 
sheriff and public administrator; one, district 
attorney and coroner; one, treasurer and pub- 
lic administrator; and one, clerk and recorder. 





discretion of the supervisors. The surveyor has been so 
designated in numerous counties. California Statutes, 
1947, 1St ex. sess., chap. 11. 

* California. Secretary of State, Roster: Public Officials 
of California (1st 1950 revision), p. 68 ff. 
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Although these double and triple consolida- 
tions have eliminated almost one hundred 
elective positions, only thirty-three or about 
one-third of them have occurred in the twenty- 
seven general law counties with populations of 
more than 30,000. Apparently the permissive 
legislation has been used chiefly to combine 
two or three part-time elective jobs into one 
full-time position in the less populous, pre- 
dominately rural counties. These laws have 
not generally been directed toward merging 
county posts in populous counties so that one 
elected official can work with one or more ap- 
pointed deputies or assistants. Contra Costa 
County, the most populous of the general law 
counties, has had no consolidation of offices. 
The low percentage of consolidations of im- 
portant financial offices is also disappointing. 
Only three counties have unified the positions 
of assessor and tax collector, and no county 
has merged the offices of treasurer, assessor, 
and tax collector or those of treasurer and as- 
sessor. In spite of these shortcomings, the con- 
solidations that have occurred are important 
steps toward increasing administrative inte- 
gration and responsibility in general law 
counties. 

Addition of Functions and Use of Manage- 
ment Tools. The second and third trends 
toward altering the governmental structure of 
noncharter counties have been at work for a 
number of years without much public recog- 
nition. Since 1930, counties have been given 
many new functions. Some of these functions 
have been vested in existing independent offi- 
ces and others have been assigned to newly es- 
tablished offices or commissions. In many in- 
stances, however, the administration of newly 
established functions has been assigned to em- 
ployees appointed by the county board of 
supervisors. Frequently the supervisorial board 
determines whether the function should be 
assumed by the county. Usually, the increase 
in functions has meant an increase in super- 
visorial power and consequently a greater de- 
gree of administrative integration and coordi- 
nation. 

The other trend has been the development 
of staff services, such as accounting, budgeting, 
and purchasing, in county affairs, under the 
direction of the board of supervisors. These 
tested techniques of management have also 


contributed to integration of control and re- 
sponsibility. 

Control over Salaries. Administrative inte- 
gration has also resulted from increased super- 
visorial control over salaries of county officers. 
Boards of supervisors have had the power of 
appropriation since the early days of county 
government, but they used it sparingly until 
the installation of uniform budgetary proce- 
dures was achieved. Even then, control over in- 
dependently elected county officers was usually 
negligible since the state legislature deter- 
mined salaries of these officers and their subor- 
dinates. In 1933, however, the constitution was 
amended to give county boards of supervisors 
the authority to fix the compensation of all 
county officers and employees, except their own 
and that of the auditor, district attorney, and 
grand and trial jurors. This change brought 
about a substantial alteration in the role of 
the supervisors in shaping county policy and 
administration. 

Granting Managerial Functions. An ad- 
ministrative development unique among 
California general law counties is occurring in 
Kern County which is large in area and a rich 
agricultural and oil producer. Although its 
population is now in excess of 227,000, an in- 
crease of more than 68 per cent since 1940, the 
largest city, Bakersfield, which is also the 
county seat, has fewer than 40,000 inhabitants. 
Since 1947, the board of supervisors has pro- 
vided in its salary ordinance for a civil service 
position titled “administrative officer.” The 
duties of the person holding this post are 
gradually becoming managerial. Currently, the 
major responsibilities include preparing the 
annual budget for the supervisors, recommend- 
ing changes in any part of the preliminary 
budget, suggesting cancellation or transfer 
of items in the budget as adopted, propos- 
ing changes to improve county administration, 
and maintaining a record of all county insur- 
ance. The functions are much more limited in 
relation to supervising and coordinating 
county activities, supervising agency expendi- 
tures, recommending transfers of personnel, 
and suggesting the creation or abolition of posi- 
tions. There is no ordinance setting out any of 
these duties. All are based upon a general un- 
derstanding between the supervisors and the 
various county agencies. 
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Through use of the means illustrated by the 
four general trends here described and the 
development under way in Kern County, coun- 
ties operating under general state laws can 
make significant progress toward achieving 
coordinated and integrated operations. 


Charter Counties 


ne trends toward integration are tak- 
ing place in many California general 
law counties, more spectacular results are oc- 
curring in several counties which have chosen 
to operate under locally drafted charters. The 
trend in these counties is definitely toward 
fewer elective positions and the appointment 
of a general manager. 

Method of Charter Adoption. Section 7/4 of 
Article XI of the state constitution, which was 
added in 1911, gives every county in the state 
the right to draft and put into operation a 
home rule charter outlining structural organi- 
zation. Such charters are also known as “free- 
holder charters” because they are drawn up by 
elected local citizens known as “‘freeholders.” 
The adoption procedure consists principally 
of: 


1. Initiation of the election of fifteen freehold- 
ers through an ordinance approved by a three-fifths 
vote of the board of supervisors or by petition 
signed by 15 per cent of the qualified county 
voters. 

2. Preparation of the charter by the board of 
freeholders. 

3. SubmissiGn of. the charter through the board 
of supervisors to the courity-voters. 

4- Ratification by a majority of those voting. 

5- Approval of the charter, without alteration or 
amendment, by the state legislature. 


County home rule in California, where it is 
used extensively in comparison with most 
other states, offers every county the chance to 
have considerable latitude in determining its 
administrative structure. There are certain 
conditions, however, which home rule counties 
must meet under mandatory state constitu- 
tional provisions. A county charter must pro- 
vide for: 


1. Compensation and the election, at large or 
by districts, of not fewer than three supervisors 
nominated by districts. 

2. Appointment or election and fixing of the 
terms of office and compensation by charter pro- 


vision or by the board of supervisors of the asses- 
sor, auditor, clerk, coroner, district attorney, judges 
of inferior courts, justices of the peace, license col- 
lector, public administrator, recorder, sheriff, super- 
intendent of schools, surveyor, tax collector, and 
treasurer. 

3. Powers, duties, and method of removal of the 
board of supervisors and other county officers. 

4. Merging or separation of offices and the filling 
of vacancies. 

5. Assumption through mutual consent by the 
county of certain municipal functions of the cities 
within the county when permitted either by gen- 
eral state laws regulating cities or by city charters. 

6. Regulation by supervisorial ordinance of ap- 
pointment, removal, and number of assistants and 
deputies and other persons employed from time to 
time in county offices. 


The state constitution also permits certain 
optional provisions in county charters, such 
as: 


1. Establishment of additional offices. 

2. Determination of the compensation and 
method of filling these positions. 

3. The organization, taxation, and indebtedness 
of county road districts. 


A county charter can be rescinded at any 
time by a two-thirds vote of the qualified elec- 
tors at a special election called through the 
submitting of petitions signed by 15, per cent 
of the qualified county voters. No county thus 
far has rescinded its charter. 

Charter Restrictions. The scope of activities 
of charter counties is subject to, and controlled 
by, the state constitution and general state 
laws, and charter provisions may not conflict 
with activities counties perform as administra- 
tive subdivisions of the state. The exact extent 
of charter county powers “has not been judi- 
cially determined, but these powers appear to 
be much more restricted than those of charter 
cities in California.5 It would seem to be pos- 
sible for a county to draw up a charter specify- 
ing the appointment of all county officers by 
the board of supervisors—who would be the 
only elected officials. One appointee of the 
board could be a full-time professional admin- 
istrator or executive responsible to the super- 
visorial board for overseeing and coordinating 
all county governmental activities. 


* California. Commission on County Home Rule, 
Final Report (1930), pp. 71-72. 
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Extent of Charter Adoption. Since 1911, 
when the county home rule constitutional 
amendment went into effect, nine counties, ex- 
cluding the city-county of San Francisco, have 
adopted home rule charters. In each instance 
the state legislature has ratified the charter.® 
The nine counties, the effective dates of their 
charters, and their 1950 populations are: 


1. Los Angeles (1913; 4,125,146) 
2. San Bernardino (1913; 280,252) 
3- Butte (1917; 64,374) 

4- Tehama (1917; 19,169) 

5. Alameda (1927; 733,999) 

6. Fresno (1933; 274,225) 

7. Sacramento (1933; 275,659) 

8. San Diego (1933; 535,967) 

g. San Mateo (1933; 234,080). 


Two of these counties succeeded in adopt- 
ing charters only after earlier failures. Charters 
were defeated in San Diego County in 1917 
and 1923 and in Sacramento County in 1922. 
Seven other counties have made unsuccessful 
attempts at county charter drafting. They are 
Napa (1917), Santa Barbara (1917), Mendo- 
cino (1932), Kern (1935), San Luis Obispo 
(1935), Plumas (1947), and Merced (1950). 

Two important changes in administrative 
organization and procedure have been put into 
operation in several home rule counties. The 
first and more basic is making subject to ap- 
pointment a number of county officials that 
are elected, and frequently functioning quite 
independently, in general law counties. The 
second is the appointment by the supervisors 
of an official responsible for overseeing various 
county activities. 

Increased Supervisory Responsibility. In- 
creasing the appointing powers of the super- 


* The number was increased to ten on November 7, 
1950, when the voters of Santa Clara County (1950 popu- 
lation 288,934) overwhelmingly approved a charter after 
two earlier.failures. It calls for appointing a county 
executive possessing wide authority and limiting major 
elective positions to the board of supervisors, assessor, 
district attorney, and county superintendent of schools. 
This is numerically similar to Los Angeles County which 
currently elects the smallest number of county officials. 
The charter will be effective in 1951 unless, like the 
charter of 1948, it is involved in court litigation. Santa 
Clara will thus likely become the eighth of ten charter 
counties to have an appointed executive with definite 
management functions. 


visors places greater responsibility on them for 
efficient administration. In this respect, Los 
Angeles County differs most substantially from 
the general law counties. Its charter limits the 
elective county positions to the supervisors, 
assessor, district attorney, and sheriff. In Sacra- 
mento County only one additional official— 
the auditor—is elected. In San Diego County 
the auditor, superintendent of schools, and 
surveyor have been made appointive officers. 
All three of these officials are elected in gen- 
eral law counties. The other six home rule 
counties have generally followed the tradi- 
tional general law county pattern in the elec- 
tion of officers.‘ Opportunities for consolida- 
tion are the same for home rule and general 
law counties, and in some instances offices such 
as coroner and public administrator or as- 
sessor and tax collector have been consolidated. 

Use of Administrative Officer. The appoint- 
ment of an administrative officer by the board 
of supervisors is a major step that has been 
taken by seven home rule counties.* In Los 
Angeles and San Diego counties, where the 
offices were established in 1938 and 1947, 
respectively, this appointee is called the “chief 
administrative officer.” In Butte County, he 
is known as the “administrative officer” (posi- 
tion created in 1947); in Fresno County, “‘ad- 
ministrative assistant to the board of super- 
visors” (1949); and in San Bernardino County, 
“assistant administrative officer” (1948). The 
positions in the first four counties were estab- 
lished by ordinances adopted by the super- 
visors. In San Bernardino County the super- 
visors established the position by resolution 
and have provided for it in their annual salary 
ordinance. “County executive” is the adminis- 
trative officer’s title in Sacramento County; 
in San Mateo County it is “county manager.” 


*Among township judicial officers, constables, who 
are elected in general law counties, are appointed by the 
sheriff in Alameda, Los Angeles, San Diego, and San 
Mateo counties and by the county executive in Sacra- 
mento County. Justices of the peace are elected in all 
home rule and general law counties. 

*The position of county administrator—created by 
ordinance of the Alameda County Board of Supervisors 
in July, 19;0—may evolve into a managerial post. If 
the position does develop, only Tehama, the least 
populous of the charter counties, will not have some 
type of managerial officer. 
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Both of these counties provided for the position 
in their original charters adopted in 1933. 
With the exception of San Bernardino 
County, administrative officers, chosen on the 
basis of their qualifications, are responsible to 
the entire board of supervisors, which selects 
a chairman from among its membership to 
preside at meetings. In San Bernardino 
County, the assistant administrative officer is 
assistant to the chairman of the board of super- 
visors; in practice, however, there are many 
matters for which he is responsible to the full 
board. This deviation developed because the 
board of supervisors in San Bernardino 
County designates its chairman not merely as 
its presiding officer but also as a full-time ex- 
ecutive agent for a two-year term. In addition, 
subject to regulation and control by the board, 
he has general supervision over all county 
institutions, buildings, and property. Although 
the chairman is aided by the appointed, pro- 
fessionally trained assistant administrative 
officer, his work is sometimes hampered by the 
many independently elected county officers. 
All seven administrative officers are ap- 
pointed under civil service for indefinite 
terms,® but the persons in Sacramento and San 
Mateo counties who hold these positions have 
greater formal security. The Sacramento 
county executive may be removed by four-fifths 
vote of the supervisors if they pass a resolution 
stating the reasons. If the vote is unanimous, 
they need not pass a resolution. The San Mateo 
county manager can be ousted by four-fifths 
vote of the board of supervisors. In Butte, 
Fresno, Los Angeles, and San Diego counties 
the position itself can be abolished at any time 
through a three-fifths vote of the board of 
supervisors. This is the same vote required for 
passage or repeal of any supervisorial ordi- 
nance. The office can be eliminated in San 


* The San Mateo county manager was an appointive 
officer under the charter of 1933, became an elective 
officer under a 1938 charter amendment, was made ap- 
pointive again in 1949 when the state legislature ap- 
proved a charter amendment passed by about a g to 2 
vote of the county electorate in 1948. Since the 
tenure of the incumbent was not affected by this latest 
charter change, the county manager did not take office 
until early 1951. The county manager, who is the 
first county administrator to possess this official title, 
was called county executive until the charter was al- 
tered in 1949. 


Bernardino County by not providing for it 
in the annual salary ordinance. In final analy- 
sis, wide citizen support offers the greatest 
security to continuance of the position of ad- 
ministrative officer. 

Appointment and Removal Authority. The 
administrative officer has certain important 
powers of appointment and removal in two 
of the seven counties. The Sacramento county 
executive appoints, with the approval of the 
supervisors, the clerk, coroner (who is ex- 
officio public administrator), engineer (ex 
officio surveyor), recorder, tax collector (license 
collector), superintendent of schools, and 
treasurer. Any officer appointed by the board 
of supervisors or the county executive may be 
removed by four-fifths vote of the board of 
supervisors upon recommendation of the 
county executive. The San Mateo county 
manager appoints, subject to supervisorial ap- 
proval, the board of public health and welfare, 
building inspector, director of health and wel- 
fare, purchasing agent, and recreation commis- 
sion. He may remove these appointees with the 
approval of the board of supervisors. None of 
the other five administrative officers has any 
powers to appoint or remove. 

Supervision and Coordination. In Los Ange- 
les County, the chief administrative officer is 
responsible for the administration of all county 
affairs.!° The administrative officers in Butte, 
Fresno, Sacramento, San Bernardino, and San 
Mateo counties are responsible for the adminis- 
tration of county affairs assigned them by 
their boards of supervisors; in addition, the 
Sacramento and San Mateo county administra- 
tors advise their boards on the coordination of 
functions performed by officials and boards 
not under their jurisdiction. The San Diego 
chief administrative officer supervises and 
coordinates county affairs placed in his charge 
by the board of supervisors and the activities 
of other county departments, offices, and 
boards. The only exceptions are certain elec- 
tive officials and the civil service and personnel 
officer. 


* A comprehensive analysis of the role of this im- 
portant officer is contained in Abraham Holtzman, 
Los Angeles County Chief Administrative Officer: Ten 
Years’ Experience (Bureau of Governmental Research, 
University of California, Los Angeles, 1948). 
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Financial Direction. Fiscal control by chief 
administrators is a major method of coordinat- 
ing county services. In Los Angeles County, 
the chief administrative officer, who was ini- 
tially the purchasing agent, acts as the chief 
budget officer.! All departments can be re- 
quired to submit itemized expenditure esti- 
mates to the chief administrator. He can pro- 
pose changes in any part of the preliminary 
budget, and recommend transfer or cancel- 
lation of any item in the final adopted budget. 
He supervises the expenditures of all county 
agencies, and departmental requests for any 
variation from the adopted budget are subject 
to his review. 

The San Diego County chief administra- 
tive officer has certain budgetary and expendi- 
ture controls. He can recommend cancellation 
or transfer of items in the final adopted 
budget and supervises many expenditures. He 
gives to the supervisors his opinion on pro- 
posed capital outlays or replacement purchases 
requested by agencies for which he is responsi- 
ble. The positions of chief administrative 
officer and purchasing agent are held by two 
individual appointees of the supervisorial 
board in this county. 

Important fiscal controls have been given to 
the Sacramento county executive. He is charged 
with establishing a modern uniform account- 
ing and reporting system, and all county officers 
and agencies must report information about 
their activities, personnel, and finances to him. 
This enables the county executive to maintain 
a continuous audit and to adjust existing and 
contemplated appropriations to the current 
needs of every county agency. The board of 
supervisors may also direct each county officer 
who is required to file annual budget estimates 
with the auditor to submit such estimates to 
the county executive on forms prescribed by 
him. The county executive then consults with 
these officers so that he may make recommenda- 
tions to the board. When the board of super- 
visors receives the tabulation of budget esti- 
mates from the auditor, it transmits a copy 


"The chief administrative officer requested in 1950 
that he be relieved of his duties as purchasing agent so 
that he could devote his entire time to his managerial 
functions. He has been given a leave of absence from 
those responsibilities. 


to the county executive, who makes written 
recommendations about revisions he feels are 
“in the best interests of efficiency, economy, 
and service.”!? 

The Sacramento County charter permits the 
board of supervisors to authorize the county 
executive (1) to provide for each organiza- 
tional unit in the administrative service a more 
detailed budget subclassification by functions 
and activities and within each object of ex- 
penditure a more detailed segregation than 
that provided by general law, and (2) to al- 
locate proposed expenditures by time periods. 
With board approval, such subclassifications, 
segregations, and time periods go into effect. 
The county executive must authorize any pro- 
posed budget transfers. 

It is the duty of the Sacramento county ex- 
ecutive to recommend to the board of super- 
visors in writing the cancellation of part or 
all of any appropriation when he feels it 
provides for unnecessary expenditures or is not 
in the best interests of sound administration. 
Monthly reports of all fiscal transactions of 
each officer are sent to the county executive, 
who may at any time have an audit made of 
any account. All claims against the county 
must be approved by the county executive. 
He acts as purchasing agent of the county, and 
at the discretion of the county public schools, 
he may also serve as their purchasing agent. 

The administrative officer of San Bernardino 
County prepares a budget summary and recom- 
mendations; he may also propose changes in 
the preliminary budget, recommend cancel- 
lation or transfer of items in the final adopted 
budget, supervise the expenditures of county 
agencies, and review proposed capital outlays 
or replacement purchases. In Butte County, 
the administrative officer serves as budget 
director and makes financial recommendations 
regarding county agencies and services desig- 
nated by the supervisors. In Fresno County, 
the administrative officer works closely with the 
county expert who prepares the budget. In 
a few instances he can recommend item cancel- 
lations or transfers in the final adopted budget, 
and he supervises the expenditures of certain 
county agencies. 


™Sacramento County, Charter, Art. X, § 46 (c). 
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The functions of the San Mateo county 
manager in financial matters are limited. He 
examines the budget and reviews claims against 
the county. All county agencies required by 
general law to submit budget estimates to the 
auditor’? must also submit their estimates to 
the county manager for advice and suggestions. 
The budget, when transmitted by the control- 
ler to the board of supervisors, is then referred 
to the county manager for his recommenda- 
tions. Claims are presented to the county man- 
ager for approval or rejection. The controller, 
an independently elected officer, prescribes the 
account forms, requires monthly reports of 
financial transactions of each officer, and may 
make or have made a departmental audit. The 
county manager also appoints the purchasing 
agent. 

Creation and Abolition of Positions. The 
transfer of personnel and the creation and 
abolition of positions are important coordinat- 
ing functions. In Los Angeles and San Diego 
counties the chief administrative officers can 
recommend temporary transfers of personnel 
to the board of supervisors and the civil service 
commission. During peak work periods, the 
Sacramento county executive may make tem- 
porary transfers of deputies, clerks, or employ- 
ees from one department to another. The ad- 
ministrative officers in San Mateo, Fresno, and 
San Bernardino counties can also recommend 
transfer of personnel. In Butte County, the ad- 
ministrative officer is authorized to investigate 
the qualifications of any person in the county 
administrative service. 

Except in San Mateo County the chief 
administrative officers may also advise on in- 
creasing or decreasing the number of county 
employees. Specific provisions are as follows: 
the Sacramento county executive may make 
suggestions for improvement in the adminis- 
tration of elective and appointive offices, in- 
cluding decreasing or increasing the number 
of employees; the chief administrative officer 
of Los Angeles County is empowered to make 
recommendations to the board regarding the 
creation or abolition of positions; the chief 
administrative officer of San Diego County 
may recommend the establishment of new 
positions or the elimination of old posts under 


* Called controller in San Mateo County. 


his supervision; the administrative officers of 
Fresno and San Bernardino counties may rec- 
ommend the creation or abolition of county 
positions. In Butte County the administrative 
officer indirectly possesses this power through 
his authority to prepare reports on any elective 
or appointive county agencies. 

Specific Restraints. There are seven specific 
charter restrictions on the powers of the San 
Mateo county.manager, five of which are identi- 
cal with those imposed on the Sacramento 
county executive. They prohibit (1) exercising 
any legislative function, (2) expending money 
except on the basis of supervisorial appropria- 
tions or authorizations, (3) disposing of any 
real or personal county property, (4) granting 
or revoking any franchise, and (5) exercising 
any power or control over any officer not ap- 
pointed by him. This last prohibition does not 
limit the power of these two officers to make 
recommendations regarding more efficient or 
economical administration. The San Mateo 
county manager is also specifically prohibited 
from creating or abolishing offices or places of 
employment in the county service and increas- 
ing or decreasing salaries. 


General Appraisal 


_— of other counties have recently 
shown interest in various types of adminis- 
trative integration centering in an executive 
officer appointed by the board of supervisors. 
Detailed discussions have taken place in Contra 
Costa, Monterey, Riverside, Santa Cruz, Siski- 
you, Stanislaus, Tulare, and Ventura counties, 
which range in population from Siskiyou’s 
30,517 to Contra Costa's 297,439."* 

Since progress toward administrative in- 
tegration in the counties of most states has 
been slow or nonexistent, the California de- 
velopments may contain techniques which will 
be of importance elsewhere. Significant ad- 
ministrative integration has been possible in 
counties operating under general state laws 
as well as in those that have locally initiated 
charters. 


“In late 1950, predominantly rural Stanislaus County 
(1950 population 126,613) became the second general 
law county to possess an administrative officer. The 
ordinance is modeled on that of Los Angeles County. 
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General law counties have realized partial 
administrative reorganization through (1) su- 
pervisorial consolidation of various offices, (2) 
supervisorial control over many county sala- 
ries, (3) assignment of certain new functions 
to the supervisors or their appointees, and (4) 
provision of staff services, such as coordinated 
budgeting, personnel, and purchasing. These 
actions have required the enactment of state 
permissive legislation, but such legislation 
would seem possible of attainment in many 
states—particularly since neither a grant of 
comprehensive county home rule powers nor a 
major disturbance of the elective status of nu- 
merous county officials is involved. In addition, 
the board of supervisors of one California gen- 
eral law county (Kern) has appointed an ad- 
ministrative officer. His apparent success in his 
first three years in office in working out cooper- 
ative relationships with a large number of elec- 
tive officials may offer a useful approach in 
counties elsewhere. The mere existence of a sin- 
gle full-time person serving as the focus for 


specific county operations would seem to have 
a salutary effect on the growth of integration. 

Experience in California since 1911 under 
broad constitutional home rule powers may 
also be suggestive. About four-fifths of the 
counties have continued to operate under 
general state laws, and only two of the nine 
counties now functioning under home rule 
charters have substantially reduced their num- 
ber of elected officials. However, the boards of 
supervisors in seven of these counties have 
appointed an executive officer. These adminis- 
trators have widely varying responsibilities in 
counties which differ appreciably in size and 
urban-rural composition. Many of these posi- 
tions have been established in the post-World 
War II period and possibly have not yet evolved 
completely. Nevertheless, the three emerging 
appointed executive patterns of wide authority, 
limited powers, or accountability to the full- 
time supervisorial board chairman may be well 
suited to the specific needs and conditions of 
other counties in California or elsewhere in the 
United States. 





It is so with all essential literature. It has a quality to move you, and you 
can never mistake it, if you have any blood in you. And it has also a power 
to instruct you which is as effective as it is subtle, and which no research or 
systematic method can ever rival. . . . It acquaints the mind, by direct 
contact, with the forces which really govern and modify the world from 
generation to generation. There is more of a nation’s politics to be got out 
of its poetry than out of all its systematic writers upon public affairs and 
constitutions. Epics are better mirrors of manners than chronicles; dramas 
oftentimes let you into the secrets of statutes; orations stirred by a deep 
energy of emotion or resolution, passionate pamphlets that survive their 
mission because of the direct action of their style along permanent lines of 
thought, contain more history than parliamentary journals. It is not knowl- 
edge that moves the world, but ideals, convictions, the opinions or fancies 
that have been held or followed; and whoever studies humanity ought to 
study it alive, practice the vivisection of reading literature, and acquaint 
himself with something more than anatomies which are no longer in use 
by spirits. 

Literature can do without exact scholarship, or any scholarship at all, 
though it may impoverish itself thereby; but scholarship cannot do without 
literature. It needs literature to float it, to set it current, to authenticate 
it to the race, to get it out of closets, and into the brains of men who stir 
abroad. 





—Woodrow Wilson, Mere Literature; and Other Essays (Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1896), pp. g-10, 18. 
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erly boast that their postwar legislation 

for physical planning, its technique, and 
administration are the most comprehensive 
in the democratic world. In the spate of ma- 
jor parliamentary legislation enacted by the 
aggressive Labour party majority of 1945-50, 
the Town and Country Planning Act of 1947 
attracted comparatively little attention. In the 
United Kingdom it was received with equa- 
nimity by an apparently not unwilling elec- 
torate. In the United States, comment was 
sparse but more critical. 

The United States has, in the past, borrowed 
many aspects of British planning. In recently 
enacted federal legislation to promote urban 
redevelopment, we have recognized the effects 
of land values on planning for improvements 
in the use of land. We are now faced with the 
necessity for dispersing population and indus- 
try to provide for our internal defense. The 
problems the United States must solve under 
these programs make an examination of in- 
novations in the British planning structure 
especially timely. 

The particular aspect of the 1947 Planning 
Act that sharply distinguishes it from earlier 
planning legislation is the provision for na- 
tionalization, not of land itself, but of the 
“development value” of land. This value is 
the increment added to a piece of land by its 
development for more intensive use. Since the 
state has taken possession of values above those 
involved in existing uses of land, it charges a 
fee, or development charge, to owners who 
are granted permission to undertake such de- 
velopment. In simplest terms, the charge is 
the portion of the total value of land which 
accrues to the government in return for the 
government's grant of permission to develop. 

The success of the new structure of physical 
planning in the United Kingdom hinges in 


T= people of Great Britain might prop- 


large part upon the soundness of the develop- 
ment charge concept and the administrative 
capacity of the Central Land Board, which has 
operated the mechanism to implement it since 
the Planning Act came into effect July 1, 1948. 
Attention here will be focused upon the con- 
cept of this new levy and the machinery that 
assesses and collects it. 


Origins and Concepts 

cp concept of the development charge may 

seem to Americans to be another facet of 
British socialism. All parties, however, have 
been interested in British physical planning 
generally and in the development charge prin- 
ciple in particular. Well before 1947, Conserv- 
ative, Liberal, and Labour parties officially 
recognized the need for major reform in the 
uses of land. As it happened, the Labour 
Government was in power during the years of 
reconstruction following the bombing and 
other World War II destruction which made 
major planning action so necessary. 

The Town and Country Planning Act of 
1947 is the culmination of a century of parli- 
amentary action to associate the ownership 
and use of private property with the welfare of 
the state. By the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Great Britain had its first national health 
laws. Soon came housing legislation, and 
eventually, as forces interested in the preserva- 
tion of the countryside and urban amenities 
joined forces with social reformers, planning 
itself became part of the procession of enlight- 
enment. 

The Housing and Town Planning Act of 
1909 was the first statutory recognition of the 
need for land use control. This was largely an 
enabling act for local planning authorities, 
but it effectively presented the idea that prop- 
erties of individual landowners should be 
planned and developed as parts of a common 
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whole. This and subsequent acts which de- 
veloped this basic idea were founded upon 
the common law doctrine that an individual 
cannot use his property to the detriment of 
others. A complementary doctrine protects the 
individual against seizure or restriction in the 
use of his property without due compensation. 
The first doctrine justifies land control; the 
second places a financial limitation on the ac- 
tion of the planning authority. The govern- 
ment must compensate private owners for re- 
strictions on the use of their land at a fair 
market price (i.e., including value arising 
from potential development). These doctrines 
are as familiar in American as in British law; 
unfortunately, the problem of compensation 
has retarded planning greatly in each country. 

Even the earliest British planning acts rec- 
ognized compensation as a formidable barrier, 
and the concept of “betterment” was intro- 
duced to alleviate it. According to this concept, 
planning does not destroy land values, but 
simply shifts them from one area to another. 
Zoning that prevents commercial use of a piece 
of property in a residential area reduces the 
value of the site for one purpose but should 
increase the value of the surrounding area for 
residential use. The owners of nearby land 
might be assessed a betterment charge for the 
value added to their land by planning and the 
controls exercised in the execution of a plan. 
In the case in point charges might be levied 
so that the total return would cover compensa- 
tion to the owner of the piece of property for 
his loss of the right to use it for commercial 
purposes. In practice, betterment was assessed 
at from 50 to 75 per cent of the increment, 
thus leaving a clear margin of profit for the 
developer. 

In the United States the betterment charge 
appears primarily in the form of special as- 
sessments or a higher rate of assessment, espe- 
cially for the holders of land around a public 
park or other public improvement. Under 
New York State law, land may be condemned 
in excess of needs for a particular project like 
a highway, and the excess portion, in this case 
a strip bordering the roadway, may be leased 
or sold with the betterment accruing to the 
public highway authority. 

Officials of the British local planning author- 
ities hoped that all costs of compensation 


could be balanced by receipts from betterment 
charges, but the assessment of charges proved 
to be administratively difficult. It was almost 
impossible to identify to the satisfaction of 
landowners and the courts the increased value 
resulting from land requisition and control. 
Value tended to “float” across authority 
boundaries, leaving the financially burdened 
developing agency without means of assessing 
for the counterpart betterment elsewhere. As 
a result, land use controls involving compen- 
sation tended to cease altogether. 

By the late 1930's it was widely recognized 
that additional measures were needed if plan- 
ning was to be more than a Utopian dream. 
In 1937 Parliament took action by establishing 
the Barlow Commission to inquire into the 
causes of the high concentration of popula- 
tion in urban areas, the disadvantage of this 
condition, and remedial measures that might 
be taken in the national interest. The findings 
of the commission's report, issued shortly after 
Britain entered the war, became the basis for 
the current planning structure.’ The finding 
of particular concern here was that land plan- 
ning was clearly a national problem and that 
one cause of the concentration of population 
was the failure of earlier planning as a result 
of inadequate financial provisions. A further 
recommendation called for a special investi- 
gation of the compensation-betterment situa- 
tion, and in 1941 Mr. Justice Uthwatt was ap- 
pointed to head a committee of experts to 
advise on the alterations needed in the exist- 
ing planning law to stabilize prices of land 
required for development and to increase 
powers of authorities to acquire such land on 
an equitable basis. The committee’s report? 
explored the nature of the “floating” value of 
land, which results in the market value of all 
land potentially developable acquiring a value 
at the highest possible uses, where reasonably 
only a few sites could be developed to such 
uses and values. To deal with this and other 
complex matters, it was recommended that 


* Report of the Royal Commission on the Distribution 
of the Industrial Population, Sir Montague Barlow, 
chairman, Cmd. 6153 (H. M. Stationery Office, 1940), 
$20 pp- 

* Report of the Expert Committee on Compensation 
and Betterment, Mr. Justice Uthwatt, chairman, Cmd. 
6386 (H. M. Stationery Office, 1942), 180 pp. 
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the government (1) acquire the development 
rights for all land outside urban areas, (2) 
pay compensation for these rights, (3) lay 
down reasonable rules for compensation at 
existing use value, and (4) collect betterment 
(which arises from any cause whatsoever) for 
any increase of values above a 1939 ceiling. 

Action on the recommendations of the Bar- 
low Commission was taken fairly promptly. By 
1943, a Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning™* was created to handle the increasingly 
important physical planning function. The 
Coalition Government in 1944 published a 
White Paper® on the proposals of the Uthwatt 
Committee, modifying several features and 
recommending that a land commission be cre- 
ated to pay all compensation at one time on a 
global basis and to collect betterment when- 
ever permission to develop land was granted 
anywhere in Britain. Under the successor 
Labour Government, important new legisla- 
tion was enacted to control industrial loca- 
tion and to establish new towns. Finally, in 
August, 1947, a new Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act was enacted.* 

The major features of this comprehensive 
act are (1) establishment of new local plan- 
ning machinery to handle the new burdens im- 
posed by wide and strict planning controls, 
(2) provision for Exchequer grants to plan- 
ning authorities to assist them in acquiring 
land for development or in controlling its use, 
and (3) establishment of a new compensation 
and betterment system and a Central Land 
Board to administer it. This last feature, the 
result of Uthwatt, White Paper, and later 
studies, is the keystone of the act. 

Briefly, the law reads that no development 
may take place without planning permission; 
any change of use, subject to some special ex- 
emptions, requires the consent of the local 
planning authority. The definition of develop- 
ment or change of use is not precise, but in 
general it refers to building, engineering, min- 


™ Name changed to Ministry of Local Government 
and Planning, January, 1950. 

* Control of Land Use, Cmd. 6537 (H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1944), 15 pp. 

* The basic act applies to England and Wales only. A 
separate but similar act was passed at the same time to 
fit the particularities of Scottish law and institutions. 
The Land Board administers both acts as a unit. 


ing operations or the material change in the 
use of buildings or land, e.g., the construction 
of a factory on new land as opposed to the con- 
version of a single dwelling house into a room- 
ing house. Where consent is refused, compen- 
sation is paid only when value is depreciated 
below existing-use value. Where development 
is permitted, increase in value resulting from 
development (of the land, not structures or 
equipment upon it) is assessed by the Central 
Land Board as betterment, now called devel- 
opment charge, and must be paid before de- 
velopment is undertaken. Since landowners 
no longer possess the increment of value from 
potential development, the market value of 
land is theoretically at its existing use value. 
The act sets up a fund of £300 million to 
compensate those who held land when the act 
became operative and would suffer hardship 
because of depreciation of their holdings. 

Thus the state has assumed a monopoly of 
the right to change the use of land to higher 
or more intensive uses. In return for the trans- 
fer of the right to a private landholder—and 
this transfer is made only if the development 
conforms to the master plan of a local plan- 
ning authority—the state receives a develop- 
ment charge. The compensation and better- 
ment problem is solved by separating the 
values of land, with and without planning 
permission. Should an authority take private 
land for public use, it still will have to com- 
pensate the owner, but only for existing-use 
value; the state has paid for the balance of the 
value out of the global sum (the £300 mil- 
lion). Other planning decisions will no longer 
threaten to lay the authority open to claims 
for compensation (except when such action 
depreciates below existing use), since the state 
has acquired for public purposes the right to 
develop. Betterment is now collected on a na- 
tionwide scale, ridding the authority of the 
problem of assessing a floating phantom value. 
The state makes grants to authorities to help 
them pay compensation charges for land at 
existing-use value. 

The purpose of the Town and Country 
Planning Act is to provide effective public 
control of land use. The elaborate arrange- 
ments for achieving this purpose via the de- 
velopment charge are not designed primarily 
to gather additional taxes but to assist plan- 
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ning. The balancing effect is discernible in this 
way—income from development charges may 
equal compensation paid from the global fund. 
This is not the direct intent of the Land Board, 
however, and the £300 million is to be distrib- 
uted to compensate for once and all the loss of 
development rights by individuals. Develop- 
ment charges will be assessed only when de- 
velopment is undertaken, and the income from 
the scheme will be small each year. Prices of 
land are expected to fluctuate only within the 
framework of uses existing in 1948. If a land- 
owner sells his property for development, he 
should sell at the existing-use value, since he 
will already have been compensated for the de- 
velopment value. The purchaser, in turn, will 
pay the development charge to the Land Board. 
This, at least, is the theory on which the act 
was formulated. 


Role of the Land Board 

He Central Land Board was created to im- 

plement the Town and Country Planning 
Act in two principal ways: (1) by processing 
claims on the £300 million fund and eventu- 
ally making payments; and (2) by assessing 
and collecting development charges on land 
for which planning permission has been given. 
These are new kinds of tasks that demand 
great discretion and fairness. The act is not 
specific on many important points and the 
responsible administrators have considerable 
discretionary power. 

The board consists of a chairman, at pres- 
ent on a part-time basis, Sir Thomas Phillips, 
and six members appointed by the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning and the Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland. A deputy chairman, 
the exceptionally able Sir Robert Fraser, serves 
in the same capacity as a permanent secretary 
to a ministry, in this case playing a more im- 
servants. When the board was created in No- 
portant policy-making role than most civil 
vember, 1947, it was fortunate that an exist- 
ing agency, the War Damage Commission, was 
performing mechanical functions somewhat 
similar to those considered to be appropriate 
for the board. The commission and its staff of 
3,000 were therefore directed to “double” as 
the Land Board Administration, thus giving 
the board a going organization, including a 
fourteen-office field service, and a flying start 


toward the solution of its substantive prob- 
lems. This personnel, guided by a small staff 
of higher civil servants, is still working satis- 
factorily. 

The board operates as a quasi-independent 
agency, similar to the Inland Revenue Com- 
mission or a public corporation. The Min- 
ister of Town and Country Planning is its 
representative in Parliament for general policy 
and administration, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for financial operations. The 
Minister prescribes directions “of a general 
nature”; the Chancellor determines such mat- 
ters as a scheme for compensation; and the 
board carries on day-to-day operations. Pa. li- 
ament has some measure of control through its 
control of the purse and review of an annual 
report prepared by the board for submission 
by the Minister of Planning. Relations be- 
tween the Minister and the chairman are in- 
formal, but correspondence between the two 
agencies is on interdepartmental stationery. 

The board and its administrative staff tend 
to disassociate their work from the other pur- 
poses of Town and Country Planning. They 
recognize the importance of their work to plan- 
ners, but they consider themselves to be tech- 
nical administrators of property values. They 
assume, in fact, a general agnosticism about 
the policies and goals of the planning faith, 
in the hope of making decisions on the merits 
of a case rather than the needs of planning. 

The simpler of the Central Land Board's 
two functions is that of receiving claims for de- 
preciation of land values, determining com- 
pensation for each landowner according to a 
Treasury scheme as yet unformulated, and 
making payments from the £300 million fund 
before July 1, 1953. Because there was a dead- 
line of July 1, 1949, for the filing of claims 
and the public was not well acquainted with 
the provisions of the new Planning Act, the 
board in the first year concentrated largely on 
publicizing the compensation features of the 
law and exhorting landowners to file or for- 
ever lose their rights to a share of the fund. 
Some 944,000 claims were received, each re- 
quiring careful examination; if they are found 
valid, the government's valuation offices has 
to determine the development value. The 
processing work is complicated by many 
classes of exemptions from development 
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charges which exclude the right to compensa- 
tion from the fund. For example, the holder 
of land “ripe for development” on July 1, 
1948, and certified to be in this category by 
the Planning Ministry, has no claim on the 
£300 million fund, but is exempted from a de- 
velopment charge if he undertakes develop- 
ment of this land. 

Global compensation is to be completed by 
July 1, 1953; the long-term task of the board 
is the administration of development charges. 
The charge on a specific property is levied 
after a developer has received planning per- 
mission and has filed am application for assess- 
ment by the board. The determination of the 
amount of charge involves two sets of valua- 
tions: (1) on the land at existing use, as if 
planning permission had been refused—the ex- 
isting-use or “refusal” value; (2) on the land 
with permission to develop—the development 
or “consent” value. Thus a principal task of 
the board is technical valuation. Fortunately, 
Britain operates a unique national system of 
valuation rating under the Internal Revenue 
Commission. The country is covered with a 
network of district valuation offices which as- 
sess property for many different purposes, such 
as the determination of inheritance taxes, ac- 
quisition by central government agencies, and 
the settlement of damage claims. This valua- 
tion system insures consistency in standards of 
valuation and fits generally the needs of the 
Land Board in this phase of its work. 

The board carries on a kind of clearing 
house operation for handling applications and 
submitting them to district valuation offices 
for assessment. General principles must also 
be laid down for the valuers, and difficult 
cases must be reviewed at Whitehall. Most 
types of development are covered by statutory 
instruments which prescribe procedures and 
define exemptions.’ Recently exemptions have 
been broadened to eliminate liability for 
charges for minor changes of use, particularly 
in residential property. A guidebook that sets 
forth the philosophy of the development 
charge applied to varying types of develop- 

* Principally: Town and Country Planning (Develop- 
ment Charge) Regulations (S. 1. 1948 No. 1189); Devel- 


opment Charge Exemption Regulations (S. I. 1950 No. 
728). 


ment has also been published for the general 
information of the public.* 

One of the early decisions of the Central 
Land Board was to assess charges at 100 per 
cent of the value added by planning permis- 
sion. The act leaves the exact rate unspecified, 
but it prohibits different rates and requires 
parliamentary approval for change of the gen- 
eral rate. Drafters of the legislation had orig- 
inally thought that a variable rate could be 
used like tax rates as a fiscal tool. The board 
to date has remained adamant on the 100 per 
cent charge, strongly justifying their rate as 
necessary to accomplish the logical intent of 
the act and hoping thus to eliminate specula- 
tive concern with possible change. 

A developer can protest to the board if he 
thinks a charge is too high, and often a charge 
is reduced if new facts are brought to light. 
But the board is a court of first and last resort 
—there is no provision for appeal to higher au- 
thority, and the few cases reaching the courts 
have been dismissed in favor of the board. A 
recently created Lands Tribunal hears ap- 
peals on land requisition cases and certain 
other appeals against planning decisions, but 
so far it has not been assigned the responsi- 
bility of hearing appeals from assessment of 
development charges. Since the board may in 
some cases acquire land compulsorily for re- 
sale, that aspect of its work is reviewed by the 
tribunal. 


Determination of Development Charge 


A= understanding of the procedure in- 
volved in assessing a development charge 
may be gained from examining the case of a 
small landholder in County Essex, whom we 
shall call Wilcox. His ancestral farm of twenty 
acres is bounded by two major roads which 
intersect near his house. Reading in the daily 
papers that the petrol ration had been in- 
creased, and seeing that motor traffic through 
the intersection was becoming heavier, he de- 
cided that he should invest his savings in the 
building of a filling station on the farm land 
at the intersection. His first step, after securing 
a contract with a builder, was to file applica- 
tion for a planning permit with the Essex 


* Central Land Board, Practice Notes (H. M. Station- 
ery Office, 1949), 46 pp. 
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County Planning Authority. At the same time, 
he filed application for assessment of a de- 
velopment charge. The planning officials 
found his proposal appropriate to the general 
development plan for the area, granted per- 
mission, and forwarded the development 
charge form with notice of planning approval 
to the Land Board's regional office at Cam- 
bridge. This office forthwith notified Wilcox 
that it had commenced the processing of his 
papers. It then examined the application to 
insure that he had a legitimate interest in the 
land and that development could take place 
within a reasonable time. The case was next 
referred to the local district valuer. At the 
end of a fortnight, the valuer requested of 
Wilcox further details on his proposed filling 
station, inspected the site, and arranged a 
meeting with him. A fortnight later, the valuer 
met Wilcox again, named a figure of £300 as 
an appropriate charge, listened to objections, 
and in the end convinced Wilcox that this 
was a reasonable appraisal of the value added 
to the corner segment of his land by the 
change of use. 

From his knowledge of the income derived 
from similar filling stations and of the local 
value of farmland, the valuer had rated exist- 
ing-use and development values, attributing 
£300 of added value to the land itself. His 
recommendation went to the Land Board re- 
gional office, which notified Wilcox immedi- 
ately of the charge. Thus, approximately a 
month after the case came to the Land Board's 
attention, Wilcox received a certificate of sat- 
isfaction and was free to commence construc- 
tion. He owed the board {£300 from this op- 
eration, but since he owned the land before 
the Planning Act came into effect, he was en- 
titled to claim a part of the global sum. This 
amount, not yet determined, could be set off 
against the charge, which means that he will 
eventually pay in cash the difference between 
the charge and his compensation from the 
fund. 

In the first two years of the board's opera- 
tion, about 170,000 applications for appraisal 
of development charge were received.? Over 


* The figures in this paragraph are derived from the 
Report of the Central Land Board for the Financial 
Year 1949-50 (H. M. Stationery Office, 1950), 19 pp., and 


130,000 of these either were found to be ex- 
empt cases, were assessed at nil, or were found 
not ready for assessment. The balance, 37,000 
applications, were assessed and paid, either 
in cash or set off against claims. The aggregate 
of these charges came to £5,150,000, or about 
£140 per assessment. Assessments ranged from 
as little as £15 for a garage extension in a low- 
income residential area to several thousand 
pounds for a factory or hotel constructed on 
agricultural lands. 

Probably over go per cent of development 
charge cases are settled without complaint. 
Occasionally, however, an unfair charge comes 
to light. The press was quick to publicize the 
case of a “poor widow” in Macclesfield who 
was assessed £350 for the privilege of convert- 
ing an unused mill into a snack bar. This 
figure was later reduced, but it cost the board 
much needed support in its early days. Most of 
the “outrageous” cases quoted by detractors of 
the Labour Government and the planning 
system are distorted or described out of con- 
text in an attempt to discredit the develop- 
ment charge principle. One can sympathize 
with the difficulties the board encounters. 
For example, how is it to determine consent 
value of land on which a church is to be built 
or playing fields developed? What is a fair 
charge for the conversion of a grocer’s spare 
bedroom into a storeroom for his goods? It 
will take years of experience to ¢stablish a basis 
for judging some of the more ticklish cases. 

If the act were working properly, all land 
would be changing hands at existing-use val- 
ues. This, however, is not the case. Transac- 
tions are apparently taking place at develop- 
ment values, in spite of several incentives for 
the buyer to pay only the lower price. Since 
the board or local authorities may compul- 
sorily acquire land at the existing-use value, 
the owner who has paid more for his property 
stands to lose heavily should his land be pub- 
licly acquired. A promoter who buys land at 
the old market value, develops it, and pays a 
development charge, is in effect paying twice 
for the development value—once to the orig- 
inal owner and once to the state. But this 
caveat works only upon the buyer. There are 





subsequent tabulations provided by the information of- 
fice of the board. 
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no incentives for the seller to let his property 
go at less than pre-act values, that is, values 
based on speculative opportunities for de- 
velopment. Some sales at pre-act values may 
be due to ignorance on the part of the buyer, 
but more often they are due to the persistence 
of conventions of the land market. Also, sellers 
do not expect compensation from the global 
sum to equal the development value, and they 
hold land until they can recover most of the 
pre-act value by sale. 

This lag of the market in responding to 
the intent of the act has several bad results. 
Purchasers are the real sufferers. But there are 
potential dangers to the economy. If profits are 
still sought for in the exchange of land, the 
cost of sites would rise by the amount of 
charge above old free market prices. 

Where there is evidence that an owner will 
not sell at existing-use price to a legitimate 
developer, the board may, of course, purchase 
at that price for resale. The board has been 
a little afraid to use this power but has threat- 
ened to do so ever since it began operations. 
The threat has been successful in forcing a few 
sales at less than full development value. The 
board is convinced now that it must occasion- 
ally exercise its compulsory purchase powers 
to “show its muscles,” and has done so in about 
twenty cases. It is clear that if it were forced 
to make numerous purchases, it would be in 
administrative difficulties. The power is not 
likely to be abused, if only because of the dif- 
ficulty of exercising it. 

The Town and Country Planning Act rests 
on the assumption that the development 
charge will neither decrease nor increase the 
costs of development over the country as a 
whole. Some economists, businessmen, and 
lawyers have alleged, however, that develop- 
ment has been retarded. As yet, because restric- 
tions on building materials permit only limited 
private development, it cannot be determined 
whether or not these criticisms are justified. 
The possibility that they might be is serious, 
particularly if there were to be an economic 
recession. The Central Land Board should not 
be in a position of determining whether or 
not a particular development should take 
place. This it will be doing if the size of its 
assessment discourages a developer. As long as 


Britain relies to a considerable extent on pri- 
vate enterprise, the act must operate to aid 
developers as well as planners. As a monopoly 
the board must be especially sensitive to its 
role in the economy. 

Generally, the Land Board has demon- 
strated a high degree of approachability and 
humility. From its worst critics on substantive 
matters, it receives a good mark for adminis- 
trative dispatch and fairness. To many, how- 
ever, the valuation process is too much like an 
oriental bazaar operating on the basis of nego- 
tiation, rather than scientific determination, 
of development charges. The board has recog- 
nized that values cannot be mechanically 
established, and that it is difficult even for a 
single valuer to achieve a consistent pattern 
of evaluation of lands or properties that are 
wholly unlike. It tries to insure fair valuations 
that are based neither on bargaining nor on 
the robot-like pronouncement of meaningless 
formulas. 

The board is often criticized for delays in 
development caused by the assessment of 
charges. Such criticism usually should be di- 
rected at the local planning authority (for 
holding up permission to develop) rather than 
at the board. In spite of many perplexing 
issues, the staff of the board has kept the 
dockets remarkably clear. New exemptions 
from the requirement of obtaining planning 
permission, announced by the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning, Hugh Dalton, 
as a “further little experiment in freedom,” 
tend to cut the number of applications for 
planning permission by about 40 per cent, 
thus reducing the work loads both of local au- 
thorities and of the board. 

In the spring of 1950 the first extensive 
parliamentary debate on the work of the Land 
Board took place. The House of Lords*® ran 
through the gamut of accusations: (a) unrea- 
sonabieness of assessing development charges 
at 100 per cent of value; (b) delays in proc- 
essing applications; (c) inadequacy of the 
£300-million fund to meet claims; (d) inequal- 
ity of charges on comparable developments; 
(e) tendency of the board to act as managing 
agent on behalf of its principals (the Govern- 


* Hansard—House of Lords Debates, March 22, 1950. 
Vol. 166, no. 7, cols. 383-444. 
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ment); and (f) hindrance to new development. 
In the Commons® the same types of criticisms 
were made, and the Government agreed to in- 
vestigate the need for modification. 


Conclusions 


‘yr years after the Town and Country 
Planning Act became operative there was 
agreement both in and out of Parliament that 
the planning system was not working as it 
should work. Weaknesses centered around the 
financial provisions, particularly the princi- 
ple of the development charge. The first year 
of operation produced the usual “teething” 
problems of administration. These administra- 
tive inadequacies have been substantially reme- 
died. The second year has shown that some of 
the provisions of the act are unworkable. 
Amendments most likely to be considered in 
Whitehall and Westminister are: (1) modifica- 
tion of the 100 per cent basis for assessing de- 
velopment charges; some such action, perhaps 
short of amending the act, will be necessary to 
encourage development; (2) providing for ap- 
peals from development charges; (3) establish- 
ment of a larger fund for the payment of claims 
for depreciation of land values. The last item 
is largely a political question; if the Conserva- 
tive party were to come into power it would 
certainly increase the fund. Other reasonable 
amendments’® have been proposed, and in 
time corrective action by’ Parliament may be 
expected. 

Whatever inequities and economic threats 
the act has introduced, it must be judged suc- 
cessful in its primary purposes. The adminis- 
tration of development charges by the Central 
Land Board has freed planning from subjuga- 
tion to compensation limitations and has per- 
mitted local authorities to acquire land more 
easily. The postwar problems of reconstruc- 
tion, which were so decisive in establishing the 
new planning system in Britain, are being 


* Hansard—House of Commons Debates, May 25, 1950. 
Vol. 475, mo. 55, cols. 2382-92. 

* The Royal Institute of Chartered Surveyors has 
made the most searching recommendations of any re- 
sponsible group of professionals in its Memorandum on 
the Town and Country Planning Act of 1947 (1950), 


solved in large part by the working of these 
new concepts. In the new system of compensa- 
tion and betterment, the British have taken 
the middle road between the speculative plan- 
lessness of pre-World War II days, and the 
land nationalization of some other countries. 

“What price planning?” is the basic ques- 
tion asked by critics of the new system. Con- 
ceding that the 1947 act is a good planning act, 
the London Economist, for example, considers 
it to be a bad taxing act.1! Though the pur- 
pose of effective land use control has been 
achieved, the tax on development is poten- 
tially extremely depressive. Failure to amend 
the legislation along the lines described above 
may create a need for the government to un- 
dertake an increasing share of development. 
Some British extremists would find no objec- 
tion to this policy. Indeed, a very few even 
favor nationalization of all land. The op- 
posite extreme is found in the substantial 
group who back repeal of the act. Most of 
these, however, would seek to preserve plan- 
ning by some other means, principally by state 
subsidies for costs of compensation at full 
value. This would return the compensation- 
betterment problem to its prewar status. 

In contrast to the radical solution of prob- 
lems of land use sought by the British, Ameri- 
can planners are faced with the necessity for 
working out their own planning problems 
within a traditional, limited framework. In 
the United Kingdom the Labour Parliament 
has used its broad legislative powers with little 
regard for the judiciary; here we control land 
under strict judicial interpretations of the 
police power and the concept of public wel- 
fare. Nevertheless, public bodies in the United 
States are not devoid of power to control land 
use. Zoning control, while largely a negative 
concept, and a rudimentary tool for effective 
physical planning, has made a definite impact 
on our land development. By adjusting as- 
sessments on property surrounding public 
improvements such as urban redevelopment 
projects, we can capture a portion of the incre- 
ment of land values that arises from public 
development. For the possible dispersal of 
defense plants and population in a defense 





18 pp. T. A. Blanco-White analyzes the Memorand 
in “The Surveyors Discuss the 1947 Act,” 1950 Journal 
of Planning Law (London), 576-78. 


" Notes of the Week, 159 The Economist 797 (Nov. 
18, 1950). 
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period other governmental bodies can borrow 
from the Boston Port Authority a system of 
easement control over adjacent areas that will 
prevent misuse of land and speculative gains. 

These devices have been found while we 
have been attacking merely the fringe of our 
land use problem. Mobilization may prove to 
be as strong a stimulant to physical planning 
in the United States as the Blitz was to Britain. 
If so, we may find ourselves seeking a rapid 
expansion of planning powers. From what we 
have seen to date of the United Kingdom's 
solution of the financial aspects of physical 
planning, it is doubtful that we shall want to 
use it as our model. Not only does it seem 


antithetical to American concepts of private 
property and individual initiative; it seems 
to have worked poorly in a “Socialist” environ- 
ment with tenets presumably more nearly 
suited to its effective administration. Yet, as 
in many other areas of social development, 
the fact that the British have gone courage- 
ously ahead in an effort to find solutions to 
their problems of land use gives planners in 
the United States a ready-made proving 
ground. Their bold experiment is not yet com- 
pleted. Both legislation and administrative 
practice in this field are still evolving. Our 
planners can profitably continue to observe 
this evolution. 


Government Expenditure 


The cry for cheap government is one which has been so pertinaciously 
raised for the last two years, it is supported by so active and energetic a 
party of politicians; it finds naturally such a ready welcome in the popular 
mind; it comprises so indisputable a nucleus of truth surrounded by such a 
vast nebula of plausibility; that it becomes necessary seriously and fully to 
examine what cheap government really is. In public as in private affairs 
there is a true and a false, a genuine and a counterfeit, a shortsighted and a 
comprehensive, economy. There is a spirit of shallow, ungenerous, and nig- 
gard parsimony, which looks only to the cost of the public service, and not 
to the mode in which that service is performed; which considers an official 
salary as excessive if any fairly competent individual could be found to un- 
dertake the duty for less remuneration; which would put the service of the 
state on the same footing as the contract for the supply of a workhouse, and 
have it done by tender; which would starve departments that, to be effi- 
cient, require to be managed with a liberal, and even an unsparing hand; 
which, in a word, looks only to present saving, and disregards the future 
outlay and the ultimate extravagance which injudicious and untimely sav- 
ing may entail. And there is a wise, sound, and far-sighted economy which 
is profoundly convinced that in an empire such as ours the best government 
is the cheapest whatever be its money cost; which is conscious that where 
millions are at stake, hundreds must often be disregarded; that expenditure 
may often be cheaper than saving; that, in fine, it is wise, necessary, and 
economical for the state to secure the services of its ablest citizens, and to 
keep every department of the public service in the highest and most perfect 
efficiency, whatever be the expenditure requisite for these purposes. 


—Excerpt from The Economist (London), September 14, 1850, reprinted 
in its issue of September 16, 1950. 
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yrs have been few scholarly or profes- 
sional studies of public administration in 
Canada in recent years. Canadian scholars 
have preferred the broader reaches of political 
science or the more controversial issues of eco- 
nomic policy. To many in Canada there ap- 
pears to be a need and an opportunity for 
serious professional study in this field by those 
able to write freely and competently. A pro- 
fessional interest in problems of administra- 
tion is developing among those engaged in the 
public services, in spite of the need to compete 
with the interest in problems of policy with 
which such men must also be concerned. The 
establishment and early growth of an Institute 
of Public Administration is evidence of this 
developing interest on the part of dominion 
and provincial officials and university faculty 
members. In Ottawa a large and active Gov- 
ernment Officers’ Discussion Group has dem- 
onstrated a widespread concern with the 
serious study of administrative questions. How- 
ever, few of the administrators or their uni- 
versity friends have had an opportunity in 
their busy recent years to write at any length 
upon Canadian administration. 

In this situation two substantial works on 
Canadian administration by American scholars 
have been doubly welcome, for their own con- 
tribution and for the stimulus which they will 
provide to others. Taylor Cole, of Duke Uni- 
versity, has surveyed the Canadian public serv- 
ices in The Canadian Bureaucracy. A. E. Buck, 
of the Institute of Public Administration, in 
his Financing Canadian Government has pro- 


duced a comprehensive description of the fi- 
nancial institutions, methods, and problems of 
the governments of Canada, its provinces, and 
its municipalities. 

These are both essentially descriptive stud- 
ies, although both present analysis and con- 
tain much in the way of comment. Problems 
are posed and arguments are presented and 
weighed. On the whole, however, analysis and 
argument have been subordinated to the pri- 
mary aim of description. One might wish that 
the opinions and judgments of the writers had 
found more expression in definite conclusions. 
At this stage, however, the collection from di- 
verse sources of the basic material and its sys- 
tematic exposition in published form are a 
prerequisite to any satisfactory critical work 
in the field by those not actively employed in it. 


I 

M* Buck is at his best in describing Can- 

ada’s federal structure, the financial ar- 
rangements between dominion and provincial 
governments to which it has led, and the prob- 
lems and solutions that have developed in this 
field. The main historical outlines are well 
sketched in his first chapter, the principal 
recent developments are set forth compactly 
and clearly in Chapter X, and the central prob- 
lem examined in the concluding chapter. The 
long chapter on provincial finance is a useful 
summary of information that must have been 
assembled from a variety of sources; it tends 
to deal with the background and the formal 
structure, rather than with the actual workings. 
This is made evident, for example, by com- 
paring the account of provincial civil service 
commissions with the more detailed study 
given them in Professor Cole’s book. The 
critical comments on the frequent role of pro- 
vincial auditors as executive agents when they 
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should be independent auditors seem useful 
and well supported. The important develop- 
ment of provincial sales taxes in recent years 
is passed over much too lightly. Similarly in 
the chapter on municipal finance, while he 
notes the growing assistance being provided by 
the provinces to their municipalities, Mr. Buck 
does not bring out the great extent of this 
change in recent years, or the very substantial 
general improvement in the financial position 
of Canadian municipalities. These points may 
have been passed over simply because the in- 
formation of a comprehensive nature avail- 
able to him on municipal matters is now out 
of date. 

The remaining and central portion of Mr. 
Buck's study consists of a description of the 
financial machinery of the dominion govern- 
ment, the methods of its working, and the 
principal sources and uses of funds before and 
during the last war. The account appears to 
this reviewer remarkably accurate and clear, 
on the whole. Occasionally there are some 
small errors of fact, or emphases and judg- 
ments in the interpretation of the real working 
of a formal structure that do not ring true to 
one on the inside. The account of prewar 
fiscal policy, with its struggles to balance the 
budget despite depression, is well illustrated 
by quotations from budget speeches. There is 
a good account of the main events and devel- 
opments of war financing. 

But the student who wishes to understand 
how the transformation to postwar thinking 
on budgetary policy took place will not find 
many clues. There is here an interesting sub- 
ject, for students of economics and of govern- 
ment, of how the same government, advised 
largely by the same experts, appears in a few 
years to have altered completely its views on 
one of the greatest issues of financial policy, 
with little notice taken of the fact. Can it 
be that the development of “Keynesian” eco- 
nomic analysis in application to budget policy, 
which took place in Canada during the war, 
was so smooth and little noticed because under 
conditions of war it could easily be reconciled 
with, and indeed provided support for, the 
orthodox views of financial and political re- 
sponsibility? If this modern economic analysis 
must first gain acceptance in periods where it 
leads to the advocacy of measures to increase 


incomes, it seems wholly natural that it will 
encounter strenuous resistance from able and 
intelligent men who find the economic argu- 
ments intellectually compelling but morally 
repugnant because they appear to lead to fi- 
nancial irresponsibility. 

In the machinery of government there has 
been in Canada, and probably in other coun- 
tries, a development of importance in recent 
years that Mr. Buck does not note, but which 
merits some attention, particularly by students 
of cabinet government. This is the increasing 
concentration of pressures and responsibilities 
upon the Minister of Finance. As Buck points 
out, there is in Canada a high degree of cen- 
tralization of responsibility for financial policy 
in this Minister. It extends in fact to a huge 
variety of decisions on what are really adminis- 
trative questions. In addition, however, the 
Minister of Finance has had to assume rapidly 
growing responsibilities for economic policy, 
as the role of the government in economic af- 
fairs has expanded rapidly during the past 
two decades. The whole trend of the times 
seems to be to increase the voice and power of 
those groups who make demands upon the 
treasury or who wish to increase prices, with- 
out adding commensurably to the voice and 
power of those whose interest it is to restrict 
expenditure and avoid inflation and increased 
prices. Finally, there is now added to this con- 
centration of pressures the prospect of a con 
tinuing burden of defense expenditure that 
must strain the national capacity. 

Statements by Ministers of Finance in the 
Canadian Parliament in recent years have 
indicated that they do not feel that the House 
of Commons itself provides much in the way 
of resistance to, or screening of, these many de- 
mands. In the Canadian form of government 
civil servants can analyze, advise, and carry 
out decisions, but they cannot, in the last anal- 
ysis, share this burden of centralized responsi- 
bility that now falls upon the Minister of Fi- 
nance. Of course, the Cabinet as a whole shares 
the major decisions and the general responsi- 
bility, but with the growing burden of depart- 
mental duties now being thrust upon other 
Ministers, the number of things that can re- 
ceive real Cabinet attention is limited. Mr. 
Buck's description of the role of the Treasury 
Board in Canada would seem apt to leave the 
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reader with the thought that it provides at 
least a partial solution to this problem, but in 
fact it deals, by tradition, chiefly with adminis- 
trative policies and their application, and in 
any event it does not lessen the insatiable de- 
mands upon the time and energy of the Minis- 
ter of Finance, for he is its chairman. 

Mr. Buck's severest criticism is directed to- 
ward the Public Accounts Committee of the 
Canadian Parliament, which he describes as 
unworkable and ineffective because of its large 
size, Government party majority, and manner 
of operation. When he wrote in 1948 and 1949 
the committee’s recent meetings had been 
“few and far between,” and mainly for the 
purpose of inquiring into the specific charges 
of irregularities raised by the Opposition. He 
advocates its reorganization and reorientation 
along the lines of its famous British prototype, 
which exercises such a potent, if subtle, in- 
fluence upon administrators. 

During 1950, since Buck wrote, this Cana- 
dian committee became much more effective. 
It met frequently to deal seriously with the 
politically unrewarding type of business which 
he prescribes. Day after day it examined wit- 
nesses in detail on the form of the estimates 
presented to Parliament and improvements 
that might be made in them to help Parlia- 
ment gain more understanding and control of 
accounts and expenditures. It went through 
the Auditor General's report, paragraph by 
paragraph, probing for administrative weak- 
ness where, by tradition, it would have been 
interested only in something more likely to 
create headlines. It brought in a report recom- 
mending changes in the form of estimates and 
accounts, which it seems probable the Gov- 
ernment will follow. If there were in its ses- 
sions occasional acts directed to the newspaper- 
men and audience present, that is only to be 
expected of members of Parliament in public. 
All in all, the committee did not behave dur- 
ing this session in the manner that its many 
critics have described. 

This change in activities did not arise from 
any change in the constitution of the commit- 
tee which its critics suggested should be made. 
It arose in large part from the situation in the 
House of Commons itself, where the Opposi- 
tion, as one of their major tactics of the ses- 
sion, were making a special drive to urge 


economy in general and more effective ma- 
chinery for the scrutiny of estimates; the Gov- 
ernment replied by challenging the Opposi- 
tion to use the existing machinery in the 
House and the Public Accounts Committee 
to find and point out where economies could 
and should be made. As a consequence, both 
sides had special reasons to take part in serious 
but unexciting discussions in the committee. 

This points to the essential parliamentary 
condition for an effective functioning of an 
institution of this kind in Canada. The de- 
mands upon the attention and time of mem- 
bers during a session are exceedingly heavy, 
and they can be expected to devote their efforts 
only to matters which they believe will be of 
real concern to their constituents and the pub- 
lic (and press) at large. If public interest in 
economy and efficiency in government is con- 
fined to occasional vague generalities and is 
not intense enough to follow seriously into a 
concern with specific problems, one can hardly 
anticipate that members of Parliament will 
feel it worth while to scrutinize in any detail 
the spending of public money in a past year. 
Apparently the intention is that the Public 
Accounts Committee shall continue in 1951 
the more active life it began this past year, and 
with the usual flexibility of parliamentary in- 
stitutions it may yet prove a useful part of 
Canada’s financial machinery. 

Mr. Buck has not emphasized at all one ma- 
jor development of recent years in the field of 
financial policy that is worth particular note. 
This is the increasing shift of emphasis since 
the war away from personal income taxes to 
excise taxes. The personal income tax is, of 
course, the most intellectually respectable of 
all taxes, and its eminent fairness, in principle, 
as a means of distributing the burdens of war 
finance led the Canadian Government to in- 
crease it in 1939, 1940, 1941, and 1942 to levels 
that no Canadian had earlier dreamed were 
possible. The postwar program put forward 
by the Government in mid-1945 clearly con- 
templated this tax as continuing to be the key- 
stone in the revenue system and in fiscal policy. 
In fact, however, it has proved to be more 
unpopular than other taxes having much less 
distinguished academic backing. Postwar tax 
reductions have largely been concentrated 
upon it. In practice this tax is not so fair as 
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it is in principle, because many incomes es- 
cape, or are believed (which is what matters) 
to escape its incidence, and it seems to inter- 
fere with incentives to a degree that is dis- 
proportionate to its actual effect upon in- 
crements of income. On the other hand, there 
is a growing realization that systems of excise 
taxes can be developed that are reasonably 
progressive and fair in their incidence, par- 
ticularly when accompanied, as they are in 
Canada, with family allowances for all chil- 
dren. As yet the progressive or at least pro- 
portionate nature—up to moderate income 
levels—of the Canadian 8 per cent general sales 
tax, because of the exemption from it of ex- 
penditures on food and shelter, has not been 
recognized. Moreover, Americans looking at 
the national tax burden that people in other 
nations are carrying are apt to overlook ex- 
cise taxes. Therefore, at a time like the pres- 
ent, when comparisons are being made of the 
sharing of the burdens of defense, it is impor- 
tant to take into account the significance of 
excise taxes in the Canadian budget. (For the 
current year they are expected to yield over 40 
per cent of all revenue, and personal income 
tax less than 23 per cent.) 

On the central theme of federal finance, 
Mr. Buck in his concluding chapter contrasts 
the American system of conditional grants to 
the states for specific purposes with the Ca- 
nadian system of unconditional subsidies and 
payments for the “rental” of certain revenue 
fields. Conditional grants have been growing 
more and more common in Canada—for old- 
age pensions, for health services, for voca- 
tional training, for a variety of public projects 
—and their relationship to the basic philoso- 
phy of federal financial and constitutional re- 
lationships is far from being clearly worked 
out; nevertheless, this broad contrast between 
the two systems is a valid one. 

Buck rather suggests, without much appar- 
ent argument, that the Canadian system seems 
likely to move inexorably toward the more 
highly developed Australian model, in which a 
central body must determine the fiscal need 
of the states or provinces and largely equalize 
fiscal upportunities. There are obvious dan- 
gers and disagreeable features in such a sys- 
tem, and it seems hardly compatible either with 
the principle of financial responsibility of both 


levels of government or with the natural selec- 
tion of those areas for expansion where eco- 
nomic growth is proceeding and providing the 
best revenue base. 

On the other hand, further development 
along the American lines of conditional grants, 
although in keeping with the modern trend 
for pressure groups of almost all kinds to seek 
the furtherance of their purposes even in state 
or provincial spheres by demands upon na- 
tional exchequers, seems also to undermine the 
foundations of a federal structure. In setting 
the scale and the terms of such grants for 
specific purposes, the central government 
surely must come to assume much initiative 
and responsibility for policy in these fields 
outside its constitutional jurisdiction. More- 
over, the encouragement, endorsement, and 
even temptation that these grants provide to 
state or provincial governmental activities in 
these special fields cannot help but influence 
the resources and relative incentives which 
they have left for dealing with other fields of 
responsibility—fields in which the central gov- 
ernment has not been persuaded to give them 
assistance. 

In the face of this dilemma, which is im- 
plicit but not posed in Buck's final chapter, 
there is much to be said for the plan that has 
evolved in Canada, under which, in effect, 
the central government underwrites a major 
portion, but by no means all, of the revenues 
of the provinces by holding out to them an 
offer to “rent” the exclusive use of such reve- 
nue fields at prices sufficient to make tolera- 
ble the fiscal position of the less wealthy 
provinces. This plan leaves the initiative and 
responsibility in provincial fields with the 
provincial governments and should minimize 
the need for further growth of a system of 
conditional grants. 


Il 


pee Cole’s choice of the provocative 
noun “bureaucracy” in his title might lead 
one to expect spicier fare than in fact is pro- 
vided in his careful chapters describing the 
statistics of Canadian civil servants, their terms 
and conditions of employment, the legislation 
and central agencies controlling them, the 
organizations through which they express 
themselves collectively regarding their employ- 
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ment, and special problems regarding certain 
groups of civil servants, notably veterans, 
French-speaking Canadians, and prevailing- 
rates employees. The first half of the book, 
devoted to these subjects, manages to cover 
considerable detail yet to achieve what seems 
to be a good perspective. 

In the second half of his book, Cole ventures 
into much less generally known territory, and 
the well-documented account of his travels 
should be of use to all students of the Ca- 
nadian public service in its broadest sense. 
There is a long chapter on the employees of 
dominion crown corporations, particularly 
transportation and war production companies. 
Many interesting points are raised, but the 
author leaves one still wondering why certain 
functions should be performed by corporate 
crown agencies, and whether this is creating a 
second, and in the higher echelons financially 
preferred, public service. 

In the following chapters on provincial 
civil services and the employees of provincial 
commercial agencies, Professor Cole has pro- 
duced many comparisons of practices and fig- 
ures which should encourage more intense 
Canadian studies of this nature. After a brief 
account of the statistics and troubles of public 
school teachers, Professor Cole reaches his 
concluding chapter in which, between para- 
graphs summarizing his previous material, he 
makes some favorable comments on what the 
man in the street understands by the “bu- 
reaucracy” in Ottawa. With most of these com- 
ments this reviewer, seeing the subject from a 
far different point of view, is able to agree. 

Professor Cole’s preface is dated December, 
1948. A few odd bits of information seem to 
have been added in the proofs even later, but 
internal evidence makes clear that the bulk 
of the information dates from mid-1947. It is 
on such information that the basic description 
and argument rest. Since mid-1947, however, 
a good deal has been happening in the domin- 
ion public service. It is worth noting here 
several of the main developments and issues. 

The first of these is the nature of the per- 
sonnel—or rather the senior and professional 
personnel—in the Canadian civil service in 
relation to its recent and future growth. Any 
civil service or like organization must be 
viewed in what the economist calls “dynamic” 


terms, as well as in terms of its nature and 
structure at any given time, if certain of its 
potential problems are to be understood. The 
whole Canadian civil service has grown rapidly 
in the last decade, and since 1944 it has grown 
particularly in those departments and units 
employing scientists, professional personnel, 
broadly educated persons dealing with inter- 
national, economic, and social affairs, and 
persons able to serve as, or develop into, com- 
petent executives. It has been necessary to 
bring into the service many thousands of 
persons of these types. Because they have been 
recruited in a period of prosperity, and many 
of them directly after demobilization from war 
service, it has not been possible to recruit 
many experienced middle-aged or older per- 
sons of this kind. Consequently there is now 
a high proportion of relatively young, able 
men in several branches of the service (al- 
though unfortunately there are no compre- 
hensive figures available on the matter or any 
normal standards with which to compare them 
in detail). These men are gaining experience 
and confidence, and seeking advancement. To 
some degree the situation is being met by an 
unusual flexibility in establishments that per- 
mits regrading upward as experience is put to 
use, but there are limits to what can be done 
in the future in this respect. Normal promo- 
tion in succession to older men retiring is 
bound now to be slower than it would be with 
a “normal” or stable age pattern, whereas the 
number seeking such promotion is abnormally 
large. 

The most constructive solution to this prob- 
lem would appear to lie in the transfer of 
many of these people to other departments 
and units where the age distribution is skewed 
the other way, or where the infusion of new 
blood at intermediate and senior levels, or in 
professional capacities, seems desirable. In- 
deed the development of such a process of 
transfer or interchange has for years been re- 
garded as highly desirable. But the process of 
transfer is seriously handicapped by the highly 
specialized nature of the Canadian service, 
both in its technical classification for civil 
service purposes and in its traditions. Inter- 
mediate and senior officers administering vari- 
ous sections, branches, and divisions are ex- 
pected to have the specialized technical or 
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professional training and experience of those 
engaged in the operations of the unit, rather 
than general executive ability and broad un- 
derstanding of government problems, policies, 
and practices. There is a strong presumption 
that vacant posts will be filled, or should be, 
by direct promotion from the group below. 
There are, of course, some virtues in such spe- 
cialization and local selection for promotion, 
but there are also serious disadvantages, among 
them the difficulty of transferring men of out- 
standing general abilities to undertake duties 
in new fields, and a lack of broad experience 
and training on the part of many senior offi- 
cers. In recent years there has been considera- 
ble movement at the very top, in the appoint- 
ment of deputy ministers whose experience 
has been in other departments. The practice 
may develop downward from this level, but 
the difficulties arising from the specialized na- 
ture and loyalties of the Canadian service 
must be recognized. The successful introduc- 
tion of career planning as distinct from simple, 
competitive selection would seem to depend 
on overcoming this characteristic. 

There have been many important develop- 
ments in civil service salary policy in the pe- 
riod since Professor Cole wrote, and were he 
studying the subject now he would probably 
not have the same difficulty in finding a pat- 
tern of policy rather than the “piecemeal ad- 
justments” of which he speaks. There have 
been two general revisions of salary rates for 
all classes—one at the end of 1947 and another 
a year later. The Minister of Finance in Sep- 
tember, 1950, indicated that a third was under 
consideration. These revisions have reflected, 
of course, the general upward sweep of wage 
and salary levels in the country at large dur- 
ing the postwar inflationary period. Their 
working out, however, has made necessary the 
explicit formulation of a policy on civil serv- 
ice salaries which was not so necessary before. 
In brief, this policy has been to revise salaries 
from time to time, but not automatically, and 
to keep them approximately in line with the 
rates paid by better than average (but not the 
very best) private employers for the same type 
of work, taking into account related terms of 
service such as leave, pension rights, and hours 
of work. 

Although this policy has been widely ap- 


proved in principle, it has proved exceedingly 
difficult to apply in practice. In part the diff- 
culties are technical. It has been hard in many 
cases to identify comparable work in private 
employment, and harder still in many more 
cases to get up-to-date, reliable information on 
what private employers do in fact pay, par- 
ticularly in periods like the present. Second, 
the Government follows certain subsidiary 
principles that in application clash with the 
main one. The most important is the policy 
of paying the same salary rates in all parts of 
the country, whereas in fact the rates paid by 
private employers differ substantially in dif- 
ferent regions and in centers of different size. 
Consequently, salaries for postmen that are 
modest in Montreal may appear far too high 
in comparison with salaries of others in towns 
in the Maritime Provinces. Then, too, the 
Government pays men and women equally, 
whereas private employers in Canada usually 
do not; and this difficulty is complicated by a 
preference in employment for war veterans 
which places many married men in jobs of a 
type which in private employment are nearly 
always filled by single women. 

The greatest difficulty, however, has been 
what looks on the surface to be simply the 
problem of increasing salaries sufficiently to 
keep up with the cost of living. This turns out 
on examination to be a deeper problem. White 
collar workers generally, in which class many, 
if not most, civil servants must be counted, 
have fallen behind other major economic 
groups in the changes in income that have 
taken place since 1939. Farmers, factory 
workers, heavy labor generally, and individual 
businessmen have all improved their relative 
positions in the economy. The white collar 
workers have not. To some degree this has 
reflected the reversal of changes that were 
brought about by the depression of the early 
1930's; to some degree it has been the result 
of organization; to some degree it has been the 
result simply of prosperity or changes in inter- 
national trade. The consequence has been a 
worsening of real income for a great many 
white collar workers, including civil servants, 
at a time when others have been enjoying un- 
precedented prosperity. Yet the Government 
can hardly pay its white collar employees sub- 
stantially more than white collar workers are 
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receiving in private employment. To make 
matters worse, white collar workers generally 
and civil servants in particular have received 
part of their pay in the form of more holidays, 
shorter working hours, and better pensions, 
which of course must be taken into account in 
setting their salaries but which do not help at 
all to meet rising living costs. As long as this 
central economic difficulty persists, one must 
expect trouble in applying civil service salary 
policy. 

There is one major subject to which Pro- 
fessor Cole devotes considerable attention in 
which change might well have been expected 
since mid-1947 but where it has not occurred. 
He sets forth in some detail the conclusions 
of the royal commission which in 1946 recom- 
mended that the dual control over establish- 
ments and terms of service by the quasi-inde- 
pendent Civil Service Commission and the 
Ministerial Treasury Board and its staff be 
replaced by a single, more positive control 
centered in a director general and staff work- 
ing directly under the Treasury Board. Cole 
also explains some of the objections to follow- 
ing this recommendation and notes the oppo- 
sition to it. It is hard to tell just what his own 
conclusion is, though it appears to be in favor 
simply of a closer working arrangement of the 
existing institutions, of the kind which he 
states exists in South Africa. 

In fact, these closer working arrangements 
between the central control agencies have now 
been developed, and there has not been ev- 
idence in recent years of the frequent dis- 
agreement and lack of clear responsibility that 
was said to exist previously. The existing in- 
stitutions are working and producing improve- 
ments in the service, whether or not they are 
the best that can be devised. It is still possible 
to argue that it is wrong in principle to give to 
a quasi-independent commission responsibility 
for recommending the size of government de- 
partments and the pay scales of staffs, that it 
is poor organization to separate so widely the 
responsibility for recommendations and the 
authority for putting them into effect, that 
there is danger in having “‘no clear assignment 
of responsibility for the over-all management 
and direction of the service,” and that the 
Civil Service Commission should devote all its 
energies to its primary field of personnel selec- 


tion. These and other arguments advanced by 
the royal commission have not moved the 
Government to implement the proposed re- 
form as long as the present machinery is work- 
ing. Contrary to what Professor Cole says, in 
speaking presumably of the period immedi- 
ately after the commission’s report was pub- 
lished, the report, far from being a continuing 
subject of controversy, has now ceased to be 
a subject of discussion. 


Ill 


HERE is a more general and fundamental 
‘ioe regarding the machinery of govern- 
ment of Canada which neither Cole nor Buck 
brings out, and which indeed the royal com- 
mission mentioned above seems to have glossed 
over or neglected. Students of cabinet govern- 
ment are apt to be so impressed with its co- 
herence of policy and collective responsibility, 
which are real and important, that they often 
seem, to this reviewer at least, to assume a 
central or general management in matters 
of administration and operation that does not 
in fact exist in Canada. The central institu- 
tions control policy and budgeting and meth- 
ods of recruitment, and they lay down certain 
rules to which departments and even ministers 
must conform, but they do not engage in posi- 
tive management of operations or administra- 
tion. In the United Kingdom this central man- 
agement may be carried on to some degree in 
a subtle manner by the Treasury, which occu- 
pies a unique position which no department 
or ministerial body occupies in Canada. Min- 
isters by law are charged with, and are directly 
responsible to Parliament for, the administra- 
tion or management of their departments, in 
addition to their collective responsibility as 
members of the Government. This direct au- 
thority and responsibility must be reconciled 
with collective decisions on policy and budg- 
eting, but it is necessary for all concerned, 
and particularly those engaged in central con- 
trol, to realize that both types of authority and 
responsibility exist. 

In the field of positive management the basic 
authority and responsibility belong to the 
minister, and are exercised normally through 
his deputy and senior departmental officers. 
It is in the appraisal of developments in this 
field, of concern both in personnel and finance, 
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that both Professor Cole and Mr. Buck provide 
us with least information and analysis. That 
is only to be expected, for there is much detail 
to be observed and little of it is systematically 
recorded for any outsider to analyze. Yet it is 
in this particular respect that the progress 
made in Canadian administration in recent 
years has been most significant. As Cole notes, 
there have been many able deputy ministers 
appointed since the war. This is the prime es- 
sential for good management in the Canadian 
public service. It needs to be followed by the 


strengthening of senior personnel below these 
deputies. Such personnel are at present so 
greatly burdened with work that much re- 
sponsibility for administration and operation 
must be delegated several stages down the line. 
It is to the development of improved manage- 
ment in operating departments rather than 
to changes in law or in the form of central 
control agencies that those who wish to fol- 
low the key changes in Canadian administra- 
tion now going on should give primary atten- 
tion. 


The Uses of History 


By Harvey C. Mansfield, Ohio State University 


British War Economy. By W. K. Hancock 
and M. M. Gowing. London, H.M.S.O., 
1949. Pp. xvii, 583. Price, 215. 


4 pve project that resulted in this official his- 
tory was undertaken, so it is explained, “to 
fund experience for Government use.” I pro- 
pose in this essay to ask first what that state- 
ment means. 

I 


is an old argument among historians, 
whether and what we can learn from his- 
tory. Cynics reply with the familiar quip—the 
only thing we learn from history is that we 
don’t learn from history. Most latter-day his- 
torians would probably prefer an answer in the 
liberal arts tradition, that an exact knowledge 
and understanding of what has actually hap- 
pened is a pleasure, an end, and a good in 
itself; or that it makes a man wiser, more tol- 
erant and humane. When a Wells or a Toyn- 
bee from time to time paints a broad canvas 
and points a moral or “lesson,” other histori- 
ans accuse him of selecting his facts, his pre- 
mises, or both. So prudent historians are apt 
to confine themselves to narrative and specu- 
lation, leaving their readers to find their own 
lessons. State legislatures nevertheless respond 
sometimes to demands that pupils in public 
institutions be required to take courses in 
American history, presumably supposing that 
history will teach lessons (in Americanism, 


say, or democracy) as well as facts. And in- 
deed, to deny that people can learn from ex- 
perience, or vicariously from the experience 
of others when it is intelligently or intelligi- 
bly communicated, is to cast doubt on many 
settled doctrines in education and psychology, 
in organic evolution, in anthropology, in 
science and technological progress. 

Learn what? This is a pertinent question 
for students of public administration, for our 
other data are so meager. We are barred from 
the experimental methods of the physical 
scientists because our objects of study are not 
sufficiently inert or controllable; they won't 
stay still while we operate and they react to 
the knowledge that an experiment is being 
tried. We are barred in large degree from the 
statistical methods of the economists by the 
absence of a common unit of value; moreover, 
the administrative phenomena that can be 
counted usually do not seem to count for much. 
Time-and-motion studies are chiefly for the 
engineers among us. Further, we concluded 
generally some time ago that the study of con- 
stitutions and laws, even of delegated legisla- 
tion, took us only a short distance down the 
road to an understanding of administration. 
And, finally, those who have worked for the 
Hoover Commission, or who have tried to tell 
states how their governments should be im- 
proved, will agree that no Gulick or Urwick, 
not even a Simon, seems likely by abstract logic 
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alone to deduce scientific laws adequate even 
for those limited purposes in our lifetimes. 

For the materials of our study, then, we fall 
back of necessity mainly on interviews and 
observation, on records left and compiled by 
others for other purposes—on the data of his- 
tory, that is—and try to make what sense of 
them we can. Adapting to our own field the 
methods de Tocqueville, Bagehot, the young 
Woodrow Wilson, and Bryce used in their 
times to describe contemporary political insti- 
tutions, we compose administrative history, 
and offer it hopefully to colleagues, to the pub- 
lic, to posterity. To teach what? Sometimes the 
answers appear, as O. Henry once put it, as 
through a glass eye, darkly. 

The trouble with history as a teacher of ad- 
ministration is, of course, that events do not 
repeat themselves exactly. In detail each event 
is unique. We find lessons in what look like 
“causal” relationships among events, and our 
confidence in the validity of the lessons de- 
pends largely on the repetition of events or 
the likelihood of it. The repetitions in history 
are instead only recognizable similarities, sel- 
dom more, in situations challenging human 
action or decision, and in human responses to 
situations. From one event to the next, de- 
tails in the environment change, personali- 
ties change, and the relative strengths of simi- 
lar forces change. Any one of these may be the 
decisive factor; enough of them cumulatively 
will destroy the probability of any prediction; 
only the most general lessons are likely to 
survive transfer across extended intervals of 
time or space. So we are always left wonder- 
ing in some degree whether it is the similarity 
or the variation we observe that is most signi- 
ficant. Nevertheless, it is the similarities and 
relationships observed that invite generaliza- 
tions. So far as history is to yield lessons of fu- 
ture applicability, and is not regarded simply 
as an end in itself, these are what lessons are 
made of. 

What kinds of generalizations can be de- 
rived from administrative history? Tentatively, 
I suggest that for our purposes at least three 
types, or levels of particularity, may usefully 
be distinguished. For convenience, I shall call 
them philosophical observations, analytical or 
problem-solving techniques, and administra- 
tive techniques. Perhaps this classification is 


not exhaustive. But I suggest that for the ad- 
vancement of administrative science the value 
of a contribution to administrative history may 
be gauged roughly in proportion to its content 
of such generalizations, explicit or implicit, 
and to the degree of plausibility its factual 
recital musters in support of them. I say im- 
plicit as well as explicit, because I do not mean 
altogether to disparage here, any more than in 
the natural sciences, the careful and patient 
accumulation of facts by those who cannot see, 
or do not venture to say, what generalizations 
the facts may suggest but who leave a record 
for others to use. For different purposes dif- 
ferent values will be attached to the impor- 
tance of individual genetalizations, as a horse 
is sometimes worth a kingdom, sometimes not 
worth the powder to shoot it. The categories 
are more easily illustrated than defined in the 
abstract. For that I turn to home grounds. 


II 


W: USED to observe in the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration that the principal difficul- 
ties the office faced were not so much economic 
or legal as political and administrative. Our 
economists, given the facts of a situation that 
seemed to call for action, were seldom at a loss 
to devise a scheme of controls that would work 
if it were allowed to work. Our lawyers were 
rarely unable to set down on paper in proper 
form for the Federal Register a regulation that 
would be legal if it were practicable. Between 
them, lawyers and economists were usually 
able to ask the pertinent questions. 

Our perennial problems were of another 
nature. Could enough of the relevant facts be 
gathered, and be analyzed so that the signifi- 
cant issues for decision emerged, before some 
decision had to be made? If they could be 
gathered, could we be sure of reaching the de- 
ciding authority with a timely account of 
them, so that knowledge would be linked with 
the power to decide? If a positive decision were 
made, could we be sure that it could be car- 
ried out—that the necessary people and ma- 
terials and instructions and understanding 
would be available where and when needed to 
get the necessary things done—and that it 
would be carried out, so that decision would 
be linked with execution? Could we find 
enough people for the job, capable and willing 
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to work? Above all, could we secure consent to 
do what the goals of the office appeared to re- 
quire, from the quarters where consent mat- 
tered: from higher authority, from coordinate 
and separate authority, from supposedly sub- 
ordinate authority, or from no legal authority 
at all—the affected interests with the very real 
power to make trouble directly or indirectly? 
When consent was not forthcoming on crucial 
decisions, we were doomed, for freedom of ac- 
tion depended on consent as well as on logis- 
tics. Our reward lay in the miracles of stabili- 
zation that could be accomplished when the 
administrative means and the necessary con- 
sent were combined—miracles like holding 
level through five years of expanding demand 
the 1941 prices of steel, copper, aluminum, 
fuel oil, gasoline, cigarettes. 

In a similar vein we learned other general 
lessons: that consent is more easily obtained 
when there is a balance of controls—for in- 
stance, agricultural prices could not be effec- 
tively controlled unless and until industrial 
prices and wages were under corresponding 
restraints; that inflation is a postwar as well 
as a wartime phenomenon, while the will to 
curb it depends on a sense of urgent purpose 
that is hard to keep alive after the end of 
hostilities; that the easiest prices to control are 
those that are already controlled, like filling- 
station prices; that it is easier to fix a ceiling 
price early, before it is under pressure, than 
to get it under control later on; and so forth. 

I call these philosophical observations; per- 
haps commonplaces is a better term. Whether 
they come as fresh insights or not, I have no 
doubt they are useful lessons of history for 
future price controllers to bear in mind. But 
like other general propositions they do not 
decide concrete cases, and carried to their log- 
ical extremes they are apt to contradict each 
other. They help establish a mood of under- 
standing in those who have the job to do 
again. 

We learned other more specific lessons. The 
need for price controls during a period of in- 
flation caused by mobilization is itself such a 
lesson. It rests not simply on emotional reac- 
tions of consumers against unaccustomedly 
high prices but on economic analysis of the 
inflationary gap between what is paid out as 
a return to all producers for all that is pro- 


duced (including military goods), and what 
they as consumers can spend for the nonmili- 
tary part of the total output that is available 
for them to consume. For Americans this is 
a lesson of World War II, just as Selective 
Service was a lesson of World War I in the 
utilization of manpower. 

The lesson of price control carried sub- 
sidiary lessons. When Bernard Baruch used his 
informal powers in World War I to stabilize 
prices of certain industrial materials, he 
adopted as a general standard a “bulk-line” 
price—the lowest price presumably needed to 
bring out the production of the highest-cost 
producer whose output was needed—and al- 
lowed this price uniformly to all producers. 
The result was a bonanza to low-cost produc- 
ers, and the policy tolerated a handsome rise 
in the average price of the commodity. But 
how else could the output of marginal con- 
cerns be secured? In 1940-41 OPA economists 
devised a “premium price” plan for copper, 
later extended to some other basic commodi- 
ties. The government bought the total output, 
paying the prewar price for the prewar vol- 
ume and differentially higher prices for the 
increments that could only be produced at 
higher costs; it then sold to copper fabricators, 
at the prewar price. A saving of a billion dol- 
lars in the public debt resulted. And in the 
case of agricultural products, like meat and 
wheat, where differential prices were deemed 
impractical, the government paid “stabiliza- 
tion subsidies” to processors. The subsidies 
enabled the processors to pay for their raw 
materials the high prices thought necessary to 
stimulate maximum production, while still 
selling their products at levels calculated to 
keep the cost of living down. No future price 
controllers can afford to ignore the analytical 
techniques that led to differential prices and 
subsidies. 

The lawyers furnished some lessons, too. 
They wrote into the price control law, for 
instance, a protest procedure and a scheme of 
exclusive judicial review of the validity of 
price regulations in a single Emergency Court 
of Appeals that at one stroke cut through the 
entanglement of court injunctions in which 
public utility price regulation had been hog- 
tied for a generation. 

Administrative lessons in organization, com- 
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munication, consultation, and coordination 
belong in this category also. Organization at 
the top by major function and at lower levels 
by commodities, field office structure and super- 
vision, public information policies and tech- 
niques, the industry advisory committee sys- 
tem, and interagency relationships all furnish 
examples to be followed (or avoided) another 
time. 

These are new methods of analysis, lessons 
in problem-solving. They do not necessarily re- 
quire that copper be covered by a premium 
price plan the next time; rather they equip the 
next generation of price controllers with a kit 
of analytical tools for tackling the problems of 
copper, cotton, or copra. The condition of the 
usefulness of these lessons is only the recur- 
rence of the need for price control. 

Still more specific lessons are to be found 
among the host of administrative techniques 
OPA developed. They are of the if-you-have- 
to-do-it-again-do-it-this-way variety of lessons, 
on a par with the techniques of the factory, 
the department store, or the farmer cultivating 
his crops. 

For instance, OPA worked out an arrange- 
ment with the Government Printing Office 
whereby “hot copies” of new regulations were 
printed and sent airmail to field offices before 
the signed copies were deposited with the 
Federal Register (and hence made public), in 
order to meet the problems of field offices re- 
ceiving questions about them, based on press 
accounts, before they had seen the regulations. 
Distribution centers were established in each 
region, by-passing the district offices, to dis- 
patch materials and instructions quickly to 
the thousands of local boards. Verification 
centers were established, to apply mass pro- 
duction methods to the counting of the mil- 
lions of ration coupons deposited by retailers 
in their ration banking accounts and to the 
detection of counterfeit coupons. Standard 
clauses governing individual hardship adjust- 
ments were added to general price regulations. 
Pre-ticketing requirements were imposed on 
manufacturers, to get retail ceiling prices onto 
merchandise before it ever reached the re- 
tailers. District offices devised a system for 
calculating uniform dollar-and-cents ceiling 
prices on many seasonal foods in each sizable 


community, posting the prices in grocery stores 
and recalculating them monthly. 

Lessons such as these are more numerous 
and more mechanical than those in the first 
two categories. Except as historical examples 
of ingenuity, they have a probable future 
utility only if the special complex of circum- 
stances in which they arose recurs in sub- 
stantially the same form. For that reason alone 
it would be an exercise in futility to attempt 
to catalogue them all. 


Ill 


i that contemporary administrative his- 
tory has something worth knowing to teach 
was large enough before the war to lead a 
foundation to support, and John Gaus and 
Arthur Macmahon (among others) to under- 
take, the capture-and-record studies of the late 
thirties. These were illuminating studies of 
individual agencies, of institutions in the mak- 
ing and re-making, and on the make. For all 
their suggestive insights, the authors were 
understandably chary of drawing lessons. 

Since the war a similar faith has inspired the 
Committee on Public Administration Cases to 
produce its studies of the administrative proc- 
esses of problem-solving. These belong rather 
to the behaviorist school. The case authors 
started out, at least, to focus on the behavior 
of “a man in a situation making a decision” 
as the clue to an understanding of public ad- 
ministration, though the later cases broaden 
the perspective to take in large complexes of 
events. These are notable additions to our 
literature, and they go far toward explaining 
how and why certain decisions went as they 
did, but they are at pains to disclaim efforts 
at generalization. 

Surely the most substantial testimonial to 
faith in the uses of history, however, occurred 
during the war, when both the British and 
American governments expressed their readi- 
ness to support out of the proceeds of taxa- 
tion the preparation and publication of official 
histories of the civilian phases of their war 
efforts. Nothing like it came out of World 
War I, perhaps because that was thought to 
be a war to end wars, leaving no need for 
lessons for future mobilizations. In this coun- 
try the Bureau of the Budget stressed adminis- 
trative and organizational aspects of the mobi- 
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lization-and-stabilization story, and devolved 
the task of writing it largely on the several 
war agencies. Histories of agencies rather than 
of subject matter areas therefore tended to be 
the outcome, unless there was a happy coinci- 
dence of problem and jurisdiction. Neverthe- 
less, in the immediate postwar months the 
bureau took the responsibility of producing 
an over-all summary volume, The United 
States at War.* It reviewed the evolution of 
policy in major fields of interest; if it had a 
general theme, it was the search for adequate 
controls and especially for coordinating ma- 
chinery of government, only partially supplied 
by the Office of War Mobilization. The book 
was pardonably inconclusive on that theme, 
which was blurred in the last section by in- 
vidious comparisons of German and Japanese 
civilian mobilizations. In any event, official 
enthusiasm for official history waned rapidly 
after 1946, in the unfavorable climate of a 
new President and a new Congress. Agency 
history projects were pressed to completion or 
liquidation by the middle of 1947, and official 
sponsorship of the stories of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization and of the Office of War 
Mobilization—which promised the broadest re- 
views of economic policy—was abruptly with- 
drawn.” , 

British confidence in the value of official 
history has been more sustained and serene. 


IV 


British War Economy is the first of some 
twenty or thirty volumes to come in a “United 


* (Government Printing Office, 1946), 555 pp. re- 
viewed in 7 Public Administration Review 268-75 
(Autumn, 1947). 

*A shortened and revised version of one of these 
has since been published without official sponsorship: 
Herman Miles Somers, Presidential Agency, OWMR 
(Harvard University Press, 1950) 238 pp. Neither agency 
left significant records in the National Archives. The 
liquidation policy did not affect the military histories 
being prepared by the armed services. Nor did the 
speedy liquidation of UNRRA prevent the completion 
of a monumental history of that pioneering and con- 
troversial international agency. See George Woodbridge 
et al, UNRRA: The History of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (Columbia 
University Press, 1950), 3 vols. The Bureau of the 
Budget in November, 1950, issued a 17-page check 
list, Historical Reports of Federal Administration in 
World War II, covering items available in its library. 


Kingdom Civil Series,” and the first of three 
designed to give a general conspectus of the 
transformation of the national economy, the 
development of domestic social policy, and 
the mobilization of industrial production. 
A statistical digest is also promised, and pro- 
jected titles range over such topics as food, 
economic blockade, shipping, agriculture, fuel 
and power, manpower, civil industry and com- 
merce, education, civil defense, and studies 
in the social services. Still other specialized 
studies of war production more narrowly de- 
fined are also in view: raw materials, labor 
in munitions industries, plant facilities, muni- 
tion contracts and financing, and the like. Only 
one of these, administration of war produc- 
tion, appears to stress administrative as dis- 
tinguished from substantive policy problems. 

The senior author of the first volume is gen- 
eral editor of the series, and an Oxford eco- 
nomic historian. The project as a whole was 
committed in 1942 to a team of economists and 
historians attached apparently to the War 
Cabinet secretariat and reporting to an official 
committee. None of the team held a depart- 
mental post, for the aim was “to write the 
history, not of departments, but of subjects.” 
Most of the members returned to their uni- 
versities after the war, but continued with their 
assignments, and the government is publishing 
the results. The point of view of the first vol- 
ume is central; it is based on records of the 
War Cabinet and the Lord President's Com- 
mittee chiefly, informed and supplemented by 
interviews. It sets an example of distinction in 
style, insight, and comprehensiveness. It benc- 
fits from the impress of unified authorship and 
a longer period of gestation than was allowed 
its American counterpart. 

In comparison with The United States at 
War the book takes a longer historical view, 
as might have been expected. An extended in- 
troductory account of British thinking about 
war finance and economics forges a chain of 
continuity reaching back to the Napoleonic 
Wars when Patrick Colquhoun first attempted 
a rough quantitative analysis of the wartime 
growth of the national income. Direct govern- 
mental controls in the economic sphere of 


* The second in the series, Problems of Social Policy, 
by Richard M. Titmuss, was published in 1950. 
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mobilization are dated from 1915. A section on 
the evolution of the War Cabinet traces de- 
velopments from the Committee of Imperial 
Defense early in this century, with less reserve 
than Lord Hankey showed in his lectures on 
that subject.* It takes nearly a hundred pages 
to get to 1939. 

The book also links economic developments 
more closely with strategic. The main divisions 
of the book are marked by strategic boundaries 
—the g-month period of the Anglo-French al- 
liance, the 18 months from Dunkirk to Pearl 
Harbor, the 30 months from Pearl Harbor to 
the Normandy landing, the 15 months from 
then to Hiroshima. Strategic needs are em- 
phasized as the source of changes in economic 
policy. 

The transformation of the economy, and the 
effort it involved, is the theme of the book 
rather than the accommodation of the ma- 
chinery of government. Statistical tables ana- 
lyze the national income at intervals and the 
disposition made of it, under the main heads 
of civilian and military activity. The culmi- 
nating point was reached when 54 per cent of 
the national expenditure was devoted to war 
purposes and 59 per cent of the labor force of 
men and women was in the armed services or 
supplying them. No other country attained 
such proportions of mobilization. 

The achievement of the book is its analysis 
of how this transformation took place. Pre- 
war British planning relied on economic 
blockade of the enemy as the weapon of vic- 
tory; the main apprehensions were over fi- 
nance and foreign exchange; shipping was 
thought to be adequate. The collapse of 
France knocked these assumptions into a 
cocked hat. After Churchill took over, finance 
was relegated to a secondary position, though 
it remained a concern until the Lease-Lend 
Act was passed, and reappeared as a dominant 
consideration when Lease-Lend aid was sud- 
denly stopped in 1945. In between, the reckon- 
ing came down to the basic material and hu- 
man essentials for British fighting: importing 
capacity, munitions output, manpower and 
civilian supply. The methods devised for assess- 
ing requirements, matching them against sup- 


* Government Control in War (Cambridge University 
Press and Macmillan, 1945), 88 pp. 


ply, and allocating resources according to a 
balanced determination of priority uses were 
applied in turn to shipping, raw materials, 
food, inland transport, and manpower; the 
manpower budget became the ultimate mech- 
anism of management. These tools of income 
and expenditure analysis were carried over 
to the United States in 1941 and applied in 
partial fashion to the control of critically short 
materials here. They furnish perhaps the out- 
standing lesson of the economic history related 
in this book. “War economies are forged to win 
wars” and these methods explain how the 
British war economy was forged. 


Vv 


I’ THE British war experience contains les- 
sons in administrative techniques, as no 
doubt it does, the present authors leave them 
in the main to be picked up in later volumes. 
They do not, on the other hand, shrink from 
philosophical observations, such as this on 
over-confidence: 


In British propaganda [of the winter 1939-40], at 
home as abroad, the dominant note was “assurance 
of victory.” If this assurance did not intimidate 
the enemy, it lulled the British people. Perhaps it 
lulled the British Government. (p. 96) 


Or this on the value of a sense of urgency: 


. the tasks were shirked [in 1939-40] when they 
were easy and tackled after they had become hard. 
. . . Problems that seemed easy . . . proved too 
difficult for solution when the will to attack them 
was still lacking. . . . Mr. Ernest Bevin, as Minister 
of Labour and National Service . . . had the op- 
portunity to do things which his predecessor in the 
Chamberlain Government, Mr. Ernest Brown, 
dared not attempt—if only for fear of Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, the trade union leader. (p. 150) 


Or on the alleged inefficiency of democracy: 


The enduring advantages of efficiency did not lie 
with those nations which had governments perma- 
nently immune from constitutional criticism. (p. 88) 


It is in the second category of lessons that I 
have called analytical techniques, however, 
that this book excels. No nation in World War 
I mustered its full potential of military and 
economic strength. Britain probably came 
nearer doing so than any other in World War 
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II. Her methods of analyzing her fundamental 
needs and capacities enabled her to bring her 
maximum effort to bear. The methods had to 
be invented, and our own experience as well 
as hers suggests that they have a general ap- 
plicability in the management of an economy 


se 


of widespread shortages. Far from hiding this 
secret weapon of success, she has published it 
abroad. As we return to an economy of short- 
ages ourselves, we will do well to ponder these 
lessons carefully—some would say prayerfully. 
They “fund experience for Government use.” 


The Current Status of Personnel Administration 


By Milton M. Mandell, U.S. Civil Service Commission 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION, by WIL- 
LIAM E. Mosuer, J. DoNALD KINGSLEY, and 
O. GLENN Stan. Harper & Brothers, 1950. 
Pp. xi, 652. $6.50. 


OSHER AND KINGSLEY’s widely used and 

unique volume in the over-all field of 
public personnel administration has been re- 
vised with the able assistance of Glenn Stahl. 
This third edition, like its predecessors, is 
most valuable to those who are interested in a 
comprehensive and authoritative account of 
personnel practices and problems. In addition 
to describing new techniques and practices, 
Drs. Kingsley and Stahl have properly added 
material on the role and work of agency per- 
sonnel offices and on employee organization 
and representation. They have also included 
a brief description of personnel administration 
in international agencies and a synthesis of 
new developments in human relations. 

Drs. Kingsley and Stahl must have had a 
serious problem in determining to whom they 
should address their book. On the one hand, 
the contents of the book seem to be too de- 
tailed for those interested in a general view 
of public personnel administration—such as 
students taking courses in public administra- 
tion. For such people the volumes that have 
appeared in the last four years on general 
public administration will probably be of 
greater interest, although this book will pro- 
vide valuable supplementary material. At the 
other extreme are those who are interested in 
a full technical discussion of the various as- 
pects of personnel administration. These peo- 
ple will probably turn to more detailed vol- 
umes and articles on these techniques such as 
those published by the Civil Service Assembly, 


the American Management Association, and 
individual authors. This book hits a middle 
ground between the generalist and the spe- 
cialist. For example, although the authors 
adequately describe attitude and morale sur- 
veys, it would seem to someone interested in 
either the technical or administrative aspects 
of this subject that they do not stress suffi- 
ciently the tremendous importance and the 
great complexity of this relatively new man- 
agement tool. The general discussion in this 
book should be compared with the profound 
discussion of the same subject by James C. 
Worthy in the April, 1950, issue of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Review. 


I 


gee the most widely discussed subject in 
personnel administration since the second 
edition of this book are the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission. In particular, a 
heated debate is going on over the following 
questions: Shall the Civil Service Commission 
have the primary responsibility for the ex- 
amining function, obtaining the assistance and 
advice of the agencies on the administration 
of this function (for example, through the ex- 
tensive use of committees and boards of civil 
service examiners)? Or, shall the agencies have 
the primary responsibility, subject to standards 
prescribed by the commission and to a post- 
audit by the commission? One can answer 
these questions on the basis of a number of 
criteria, and the answers will probably differ 
with the criterion emphasized. One can, for 
instance, give prime importance to the relative 
merits of the two systems in terms of cost. Or 
one can stress equality of treatment in con- 
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sidering applicants for employment, or giving 
management a relatively free hand to carry 
out its substantive responsibilities, or strict 
adherence to the spirit and letter of such legis- 
lation as the Veterans’ Preference Act. A rapid 
expansion of the activities of the federal gov- 
ernment and a severe labor shortage may, 
however, change considerably the relative im- 
portance of these criteria. 

The value system of the individual will un- 
doubtedly influence his judgment on this ques- 
tion. Those who are strongly influenced by the 
management point of view would seem likely 
to endorse the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations for placing the primary responsi- 
bility for the examination function in the 
agencies. They would also probably maintain 
that these four objectives are not in conflict. 
Such a claim, however, has not been well sub- 
stantiated, and has been strongly rebutted by 
veteran and employee groups in their testi- 
mony before congressional committees. A sur- 
vey by the Budget Bureau which disclosed the 
diversity in the official views of the govern- 
ment agencies themselves on these recommen- 
dations indicates that acceptance of the man- 
agement point of view does not necessarily 
result in support of the recommendations. It 
almost seems that there are emotional over- 
tones to this question which have resulted in 
making those who previously had defended 
most vigorously the alleged vices of the pres- 
ent system the strongest advocates of the 
Hoover Commission recommendations. 

In discussing this question of agency and 
civil service participation in the examining 
process, using a number of criteria, Reeves and 
David in their study for the President's Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management in 1937 
said: 


The administration of examinations for perma- 
nent entrance into the service, for example, should 
probably be allocated in its entirety to the central 
personnel agency. . . . Even in the case of those 
positions confined to a single department, the 
maintenance of standards is of sufficient importance 
to make it appear desirable that all examinations 
should be conducted by the examining forces of 
the central personnel agency.’ 

1Floyd W. Reeves and Paul T. David, Personnel 
Administration in the Federal Service, in President's 
Committee on Administrative Management, Report 


From the public's point of view, and using 
additional criteria, Hyneman concluded that, 
“any effort to alter the position of CSC in the 
national government or to reduce substantially 
its authority is certain to meet widespread op- 
position as an attempt to destroy one of the 
most important safeguards of decent and effi- 
cient government.”? In addition, Simon and 
his colleagues have noted that “the spoils sys- 
tem still prevails in a sufficiently large part of 
the public service in the United States so that 
it cannot be asserted with any confidence that 
public attitudes, unsupported by legal mech- 
anisms, as yet provide a sufficient support 
for the merit system.” 

Many of the difficulties of civil service com- 
missions and personnel divisions are difficulties 
common to all staff agencies.* In addition, they 
have certain problems which are theirs alone. 
Regardless of their field—budgeting, law, pro- 
curement, information, civil service, or per- 
sonnel—all staff agencies are criticized to a 
greater or less extent for delays, for lack of a 
sense of urgency, for interference with pro- 
grams, for lack of a sense of responsibility, for 
concentration on details, for lack of under- 
standing of reality, and for failure to take ag- 
gressive action in support of the desires of the 
agencies of which they are a part. Staff agen- 
cies become immune to these criticisms—some- 
times rightly and sometimes wrongly. The 
separation of the merited from the unmerited 
criticisms is a significant administrative skill 
required of those at whom the criticisms are 
directed. 

Aside from the difficulties implied in these 
criticisms, civil service commissions and per- 
sonnel offices have other unique difficulties. 
They function in a field in which everyone is 
an expert. Everyone is directly and continu- 
ously affected by their actions. Their tech- 





With Special Studies (US. Government Printing Office, 
1937), pp- 101-2. Also issued separately. 

*Charles S. Hyneman, Bureaucracy in a Democracy 
(Harper & Brothers, 1950), p. 383. 

*Herbert A. Simon, Donald W. Smithburg, and 
Victor A. Thompson, Public Administration (Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1950), p. 331. 

*For a sociological study of the problems in the 
relations between staff and line personnel, see Melville 
Dalton, “Conflicts between Staff and Line Managerial 
Officers,” 15 American Sociological Review 342-351 
(June, 1950). 
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niques, which are rudimentary, are evaluated 
on their objective merit as infrequently as a 
tie or a hat. They apply uniform rules to thou- 
sands of situations, none of which fit exactly 
the assumptions underlying the rules. In view 
of the public nature of government employ- 
ment and the value of uniform treatment of 
employees in maintaining morale, some uni- 
formity seems necessary. The difficult question 
is to decide the minimum necessary rules. If 
a civil service commission or a departmental 
personnel office does not prescribe them, the 
legislative branch will—and legislative rules 
may well be more restrictive than administra- 
tive rules. For example, Congress has legis- 
lated on the frequency of federal employees’ 
within-grade salary increases—a matter on 
which no government-wide regulations existed 
at the time the law was passed. 

Civil service commissions in the United 
States seem to have been effective in support- 
ing the merit system concept but have suffered 
from technical inadequacies and administra- 
tive inefficiencies. The deficiencies of commis- 
sions seem to be the result of their age, their 
lack of funds, and the fact that because they 
generally are outside direct executive supervi- 
sion the executive fails to review the adequacy 
of their work. Hyneman has noted that, in 
addition to other difficulties arising from both 
legislative and executive direction, “the un- 
usual plight of CSC lies in the fact that Con- 
gress and the President sometimes ask it to 
pursue incompatible objectives at one and the 
same time.” (p. 388.) 

A columnist in a Washington newspaper re- 
cently furnished a striking illustration of the 
problems arising from this dual supervision. 
In consecutive paragraphs he printed the reac- 
tion of Congressmen and departmental person- 
nel directors to new regulations of the Civil 
Service Commission on the placement of dis- 
placed career employees. The Congressmen 
stated that the regulations did not go far 
enough in protecting the rights of career em- 
ployees; the personnel directors said they went 
so far that they would interfere with depart- 
mental efficiency. 

In addition to those defects which can 
properly be charged to the present system, civil 
service commissions have also been blamed un- 


justly for agency mistakes. On this point, 
Hyneman says: 


It is noteworthy that the procedures [on removal 
and discipline] which are described in detail in 
the report of the Hoover Commission's task force, 
and presented by the task force as models of ob- 
jectionable practice, are in every case procedures 
which are pursued within the administrative de- 
partment or agency. There is no statement in the 
task force report that such procedures are forced 
upon the administrative establishment by CSC, and 
what I have learned from other sources causes me 
to believe that CSC is not to any significant degree 
responsible for them. . . . I think there is ample 
justification for the statement of an employee- 
union official (quoted in the task force report) that 
“more people might be dismissed if administrators 
had sufficient initiative and gumption to do it.” 
(pp. 408-9) 


Il 


. we leave the single question of civil 
service, we come to the more significant 
problems relating to the status of public per- 
sonnel administration. Over-all, it is obvious 
that public personnel administration is as 
effective and as efficient as private personnel 
administration. The techniques of the two 
groups are equally effective. In their skill in 
selling their programs, the groups are about 
equal; and in their perspicacity in determin- 
ing when, what, and to whom to sell, they are 
equal. Both groups occasionally suffer from 
frustration and both are equally prone to 
compensate for inability to work on important 
problems by putting work of secondary im- 
portance first. Both groups have common prob- 
lems of relationships with their bureau, divi- 
sion, or field personnel programs. Both groups 
are insufficiently staffed with persons whose 
training and experience will help them to ad- 
vance the professional and administrative as- 
pects of personnel administration. The atti- 
tude of many people toward personnel admin- 
istration is shown in a passage from a popular 
high school play. An adolescent girl is being 
wooed by a young man who is unacceptable 
to her father because he is unemployed. The 
young man invents a product and is given a 
contract by a big company. The father then 
approves the young man, who, in gratitude, 
says, “And I will make you personnel director 
of my plant.” 
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If we accept the premise that the function of 
personnel administration is to help increase 
the job satisfaction and productivity of em- 
ployees, we find that personnel administration 
has contributed significantly to these objec- 
tives. Personnel work has led to better selec- 
tion, training, and employee relations, and 
all of these programs contribute significantly 
to happier and better employees who can and 
do produce more. But personnel administra- 
tors have not contributed their full share to 
top management for a variety of reasons. In 
some cases the top administrator has eagerly 
sought assistance but the personnel director 
could not deliver. In most instances the top 
administrator's lack of administrative under- 
standing or skill has resulted either in a fail- 
ure to appreciate the importance of a good 
personnel program or in an inability to sup- 
port one. A vicious circle has thus been cre- 
ated. Good men leave personnel administra- 
tion because their efforts are not appreciated 
by poor administrators, and good administra- 
tors are frustrated in obtaining good personnel 
management by the ineffectiveness of their per- 
sonnel staff. 


Ill 


T* THE federal government during the past 
fifteen years there have been significant ad- 
vances in civil service and personnel adminis- 
tration. Classification actions are now an 
agency responsibility, subject to standards and 
postaudit of the Civil Service Commission. 
Great progress has been made in efficiency 
ratings by preparing standards of performance 
for individual positions as a basis for rating 
the employee. There has been a substantial in- 
crease in agency participation on a partner- 
ship basis in the examining program, with 
practically all of the examinations for the 
higher grades open on a continuous basis for 
filing by applicants. The certification process 
of the junior management assistant examina- 
tion has made possible the matching of candi- 
dates and jobs in accordance with the interests 
and personal characteristics of the candidates 
and agency and institutional mores. In addi- 
tion, the time lag in preparing the registers 
has been substantially reduced. Providing sum- 
mer employment between the sophomore, 
junior, and senior years for future scientists 


and engineers has given the federal govern- 
ment a significant advantage in recruitment. 
In addition, the Civil Service Commission has 
been active in the areas of promotion policies 
and executive development, including pro- 
grams for the training of administrative in- 
terns. Also, the commission has provided some 
facilities for the location of persons within 
the federal government who are available and 
suitable for administrative positions, particu- 
larly in staff work. 

In agency personnel programs, the most sig- 
nificant advance has been in the training field. 
Training of entrance-level and supervisory 
personnel is widespread and the development 
of executive training programs is encouraging. 
Some students of the question, such as Profes- 
sor Carroll Shartle of Ohio State University, 
have warned, however, that the traditional 
supervisory and executive training programs 
may be inadequate to fulfill their objectives. 
Progress has been made in providing post- 
entry training particularly for scientists and 
engineers. Although systematic attention is 
being paid to other aspects of personnel ad- 
ministration, progress is not so uniform as in 
training. 

The creation of personnel offices in all agen- 
cies and major bureaus of the federal govern- 
ment, as well as in many city and state agen- 
cies, has provided the channels for marked im- 
provement in public personnel administration. 
The personnel offices have in many cases filled 
in the previous gaps in such matters as place- 
ment, promotion, employee ‘representation 
and counseling, and training. Civil service 
commissions generally do not try to perform 
these functions, for they seldom can do them 
effectively from the operating point of view 
because of their position outside the agency's 
administrative hierarchy. The wealth of func- 
tions embraced in a modern personnel pro- 
gram is listed by Kingsley and Stahl in their 
discussion of personnel offices (pp. 576-8), al- 
though they dismiss quickly any attempt at 
present to answer the questions arising from 
such problems of departmental personnel of- 
fices as their relations with bureaus and field 
establishments (p. 583). 

Effective and universal techniques and prac- 
tices of communication, including reduced ad- 
herence to the hierarchical aspects of manage- 
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ment, remain to be achieved, although notable 
work has been done by some agencies. The 
whole subject is under study by the Federal 
Personnel Council. Kingsley and Stahl point 
out effectively the contribution that suggestion 
systems can make as part of the effort to im- 
prove communication and obtain employee 
participation. 

City and state civil service commissions have 
not changed much during the period since the 
first edition of Mosher and Kingsley appeared 
in 1936. They have not been subject in the 
same degree to the stresses and strains of the 
emergency period of 1940-1941, World War II, 
contraction, and then expansion; they have 
not had the benefits accruing to the federal 
service from the investigations of the Brown- 
low, Reed, and Hoover groups; and they do 
not usually receive the organized and informed 
opinion of their agencies, as the federal com- 
mission does from departmental personnel 
staffs and the Federal Personnel Council. 

The future of personnel administration 
seems to be related to the administrative skill 
of its practitioners and the professional basis 
of their actions. On the professional side, one 
can speak confidently. There is an immense 
amount of research work now in progress. It 
has been notably aided by the wisdom of the 
Office of Naval Research, and it is bound to 
be increased substantially as a result of the 
encouragement of the Ford Foundation. This 
research will ultimately provide much of the 
additional knowledge needed to master the 
problems of human relationships as related to 


management. Equally effective steps remain to 
be taken to increase the skill of personnel ad- 
ministrators in getting this knowledge applied 
with wisdom in their organizations. It is prob- 
ably unlikely that this can be accomplished 
until the ability of line administrators is in- 
creased through better selection and training. 

One of the great difficulties of those writing 
in the field of public administration—and the 
difficulty occurs in the volume under review— 
is the method to be used to show their recog- 
nition of developments in the ‘field of human 
relations. In most cases writers have demon- 
strated their up-to-dateness by separate chap- 
ters on this subject. For example, although 
Kingsley and Stahl present an excellent discus- 
sion of the problems in establishing pay policy, 
they do not bring in at this point the influence 
of pay on job satisfaction, which has been the 
subject of many research studies. It would 
seem that this separate presentation should be 
a temporary development. Later writers on 
this subject will probably integrate contribu- 
tions to the understanding of human beings 
into their presentations, rather than divorcing 
the subject from its context. 

There still remains to be written a book on 
people at work—a departure from the present 
emphasis on the technical and administrative 
problems of personnel administration. In a 
book emphasizing people at work, the contri- 
bution of personnel administration would be 
discussed as one part of the total subject; it 
would cease to be magnified so disproportion- 
ately that people sometimes seem to disappear. 
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International Union of Local Authorities 


The next congress of the IULA will be held 
in Brighton, England, in the week of June 25, 
1951. The two main subjects for discussion 
are “The Local Authority and Education” and 
“Water Supply and Sewerage.” It is expected 
that the discussions will also enlist representa- 
tives from UNESCO and WHO. Officials of 
the Technical Assistance Administration of 
UN look forward to the national reports, 
general report, and proceedings as a valuable 
manual for missions sent to underdeveloped 
countries to advise on social and economic de- 
velopment. The reporters from the United 
States are, respectively, Alonzo Grace of the 
University of Chicago and Donald F. Herrick 
of the American Public Works Association. 


Ninth International Management Con- 
gress 

CIOS (Comité International de l'Organisa- 
tion Scientifique-International Committee for 
Scientific Management) will hold its Ninth 
International Management Congress in Brus- 
sels from July 5-11, 1951. Among the dozen 
topics for discussion by delegates from national 
affiliates in sixteen countries is “Advanced 
Procedures in Public Administration.” Re- 
sponsibility for assembling the report on this 
topic has been assigned to the United States, 
where the National Management Council is 
the affiliate. John Langmuir and George H. 
Deming of the Bureau of Government Re- 
search of the University of New Hampshire 
have prepared the general report, based upon 
a dozen contributions from four countries. 
Inquiries about participation in the congress 
should be addressed to Mr. Harold Coes, Na- 
tional Management Council, 501 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 17. 

ASPA is a corporate member of NMC. Wil- 
liam J. Ronan of New York University, vice- 
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president of ASPA, serves as representative on 
the board of directors of the council, vice 
Luther H. Gulick, who has served for several 
years past. Charles S. Ascher is chairman of 
the technical committee on public adminis- 
tration. 


International Institute of Administrative 
Sciences 

The International Institute of Administra- 
tive Sciences will sponsor a “round table” con- 
ference May 24-30, 1951. These round tables, 
held in years when there is no plenary congress, 
afford opportunities for substantive discus- 
sions. In 1951, the topics are the teaching of 
administrative law and the constitutional 
courts. The round tables will be held partly 
in the Principality of Monaco and partly in 
Nice, France, and should draw attendance from 
the dozen or more countries in which the insti- 
tute has national sections. 


International Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning 

The International Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning will also sponsor an inter- 
mediate conference at High Leigh, Herts, 
England, July 14-19, 1951. This will be a meet- 
ing of its council but is open to other invited 
participants. A previous council meeting in 
Paris in 1947 attracted about 150. High Leigh 
is twenty miles from London and near Welwyn 
and other garden cities. 


UN Technical Assistance Program 

Aid to the social and economic development 
of underdeveloped countries has been part of 
the basic program of UN and its specialized 
agencies from the beginning. Within the regu- 
lar budgets of the organization, special mis- 
sions for technical assistance have been sent to 
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many nations on problems of health, educa- 
tion, agriculture, and public finance, and co- 
ordinated surveys have been made, as in Haiti, 
Bolivia, and Afghanistan. 

A special program for technical assistance 
has now been set up as a result of action taken 
by the Technical Assistance Conference of 
June, 1950, reported in the autumn issue of the 
Review, p. 296. By the Final Act of this con- 
ference, fifty-one nations subscribed more than 
$20,000,000 for a special Technical Assistance 
Fund to be used for an expanded program 
outside the regular budget. Twenty-three per 
cent of the fund is to be allocated to UN and 
the remainder to the specialized agencies as 
follows: FAO, 29 per cent; WHO, 22 per cent; 
UNESCO, 14 per cent; ILO, 11 per cent; and 
ICAO, 1 per cent. 

A standing Technical Assistance Committee 
has been created by the Economic and Social 
Council of UN to supervise the execution of 
the new program. All eighteen countries on 
the council are represented on TAC, which 
can sit when the council is not in session. 

For purposes of staff coordination, there is 
also a Technical Assistance Board, created by 
the six participating agencies, which generally 
meets about every six weeks. The Secretary- 
General of UN is titular chairman and David 
Owen, Assistant Secretary-General for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, sits as his alternate. Manuel 
Perez-Guerrero (Venezuela) is secretary of the 
small coordinating staff maintained by TAB 
at UN headquarters. William McCaw (USA) 
is deputy secretary. 

Basic “umbrella” agreements have already 
been signed by Secretary-General Lie, as chair- 
man of the Technical Assistance Board, with 
the governments of Colombia and Indonesia, 
and others are in negotiation. These agree- 
ments, provided for under ECOSOC resolution 
222 (IX), establish the fundamental obliga- 
tions of the agencies and the governments and 
facilitate the negotiation of supplemental 
agreements. For example, pursuant to the 
general agreement with Indonesia, arrange- 
ments have been made by special supple- 
mentary agreements to have a technical as- 
sistance representative stationed in Indonesia 
for field coordination; a total of eight senior 
advisers are to be sent for a minimum of a 


year from the several agencies; and UNESCO 
is to send four or five additional education 
experts. 


U.S. Technical Assistance Program 

Henry Garland Bennett, president of Okla- 
homa A. & M. College since 1928 and recently 
technical adviser to Ethiopia, was named dur- 
ing November as permanent Administrator of 
the Point IV program, succeeding Ambassador 
Capus Waynick, who had been acting head. 
At the same time, President Truman appointed 
Nelson A. Rockefeller as chairman and named 
eleven other outstanding citizens as members 
of the Advisory Board on International De- 
velopment, which is responsible for advising 
the President regarding the most effective ways 
of accomplishing the objectives of the Point 
IV program. 

These appointments fill in the organiza- 
tional pattern of the State Department's techni- 
cal assistance program which had its origins 
(few now remember) in “Point IV” of Presi- 
dent Truman’s Inaugural Address in January, 
1949- 

Although a certain amount of preliminary 
planning work was carried on at the President's 
request by a small staff borrowed from the 
State Department and other interested agen- 
cies, it was not until September, 1950, that 
any funds were appropriated for the program. 
The President thereupon issued an Executive 
order delegating responsibility for Point IV 
to the Secretary of State and creating two advi- 
sory bodies. One of these, the Interdepart- 
mental Advisory Council on Technical Co- 
operation, consists of representatives of the 
federal departments which house the technical 
expertise needed in the various country pro- 
grams (i.e. Agriculture, Commerce, Treasury, 
etc.). The other body is the Rockefeller Board 
described above. 

The President asked the Rockefeller Board 
to give immediate attention to the proposals 
concerning underdeveloped areas contained 
in the Gray Report . . . on Foreign Economic 
Policies and the formulation, within the con- 
text of our total foreign economic policy as 
described in that report, of recommendations 
regarding types and size of programs which 
the United States should undertake in this field. 
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The Gray Report, an interdepartmental 
study prepared at the President's request under 
the direction of Gordon Gray, former Secretary 
of the Army and now President of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, was initiated about a 
year ago in anticipation of the problems ex- 
pected to arise out of the “dollar gap” caused 
by termination of the Marshall Plan. Upon the 
outbreak of war in Korea, however, what had 
begun as a study of possible “tapering-off” 
measures was transformed into a re-examina- 
tion of our “going” foreign economic pro- 
grams, with an eye to their effectiveness in 
strengthening the democratic nations and con- 
tributing to our own defense. Action recom- 
mended in the report for the maintenance of 
a strong foreign economic program included: 
(a) continuing aid to Western Europe to help 
cushion the unfavorable effects on its economy 
of increased defense production; (b) an ex- 
pansion of aid to underdeveloped areas; (c) 
intensified efforts to encourage the production 
of scarce materials and international collabora- 
tion to guide the fair distribution of such 
materials among the free nations; (d) promo- 
tion of multilateral and non-discriminatory 
trade; and (e) administrative centralization 
of all foreign economic programs in one 
agency. 

The recommendation of particular interest 
to the Rockefeller Board—that concerning the 
underdeveloped areas—suggests an expanded 
program of private investment, supplemented 
to the extent necessary by public loans, techni- 
cal assistance, and grants. It is recommended 
that the program be administered with a high 
degree of flexibility to meet the wide varia- 
tions in local internal conditions, and that 
efforts be made to improve the coordination 
of the several parts of the programs. 

The UN Technical Assistance Program also 
presents a problem in coordination. The Presi- 
dent made it clear in a statement issued at the 
time of his Executive order setting up the 
Point IV program that it is this country’s 
expectation that the bulk of the technical as- 
sistance program will eventually be carried on 
under UN auspices. The Gray Report likewise 
emphasizes the importance of building up 
international rather than bilateral programs. 


At the present time, however, the United States 
contributes 60 per cent of the United Nations 
$20,000,000 special fund for this purpose (see 
above), and many of the grant and loan pro- 
grams of the Economic Corporation Adminis- 
tration—running into billions of dollars—in- 
clude technical aid provisions. 

Another recent report—the so-called Bell 
Report on the Philippines—might well have 
been recommended by the President to the 
Rockefeller Board as collateral reading. It 
presents the results of an economic and ad- 
ministrative survey authorized by the State 
Department at the request of the Philippine 
government to support its application for 
continued United States aid. 

The Bell Committee recommended further 
aid, partly in the form of ECA grants and 
partly in loans, but only on condition that the 
Philippine government would make certain 
specific changes in its financial and adminis- 
trative policies to stabilize its economy. The 
report was so critical that the State Department 
was reluctant to give the report any publicity 
without the concurrence of the Philippine 
government. However, a series of “leaks” re- 
garding the contents of the report raised such 
a furor that both governments agreed the re- 
port must be released. It is significant in the 
light of this background that our first aid to 
the Philippines under the ECA agreement, 
announced near the end of November, consists 
of technical assistance in drafting legislation 
for submission to a special session of the 
Philippine Legislature. Under the terms of the 
agreement, no large amounts of money will be 
transferred until the administrative reforms 
recommended in the Bell Report are under 
way. 

An understanding and imaginative relation- 
ship is needed under these circumstances to 
strengthen and build for the future of United 
Nations responsibility. 


Mobilization 

The country moved a long way toward total 
mobilization with the issuance on December 
16 of the President’s Proclamation of the 
Existence of a National Emergency and his 
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Executive order establishing an Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. 

The proclamation brought into effect the 
emergency provisions of a wide variety of 
statutes which were made inactive under a 
joint resolution adopted by Congress July 25, 
1947, terminating the state of war and the 
national emergencies then existing. It was 
generally recognized, however, that the main 
purpose of the proclamation was to impress 
upon the people of this country the seriousness 
of the existing crises and to reassure the other 
democratic nations regarding our intentions. 
The more essential powers, under which the 
Office of Defense Mobilization was established, 
already existed under the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 which was passed last August and 
the general executive powers of Mr. Truman 
as President of the United States and as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the armed forces. 

The director of the newly established ODM 
was authorized “on behalf of the President (to) 
direct, control, and coordinate all mobiliza- 
tion activities of the executive branch of the 
Government, including but not limited to 
production, procurement, manpower, stabili- 
zation, and transport activities.” This is prob- 
ably the most sweeping delegation of authority 
that has ever been made by the President to 
any individual. The closest approach to it was 
in the old Office of War Mobilization of World 
War II which was established during the latter 
stages of that mobilization after a long series 
of unsuccessful efforts to achieve satisfactory 
coordination at a level between the President 
and the various agency heads. 

The President appointed as director of the 
new office Charles E. Wilson, president of 
General Electric Corporation, who resigned 
this $275,000 job to work for the government 
at $22,500 a year. Mr. Wilson was executive 
vice chairman of the War Production Board 
during World War II and therefore knows 
from first-hand experience the nature of the 
problems he will encounter. The language of 
the order under which he is to operate presages 
a good deal of positive direction in the develop- 
ment of: programs at the working level, as well 
as efforts to coordinate at the top level. 


Management Improvement 

One of the most vigorous management im- 
provement programs under way in the federal 
government is that of the Defense Department, 
where a top-level Management Committee is 
turning the spotlight on trouble spots and 
“seeing to it” that they get cleaned up. 

General Joseph T. McNarney, World War 
II deputy chief under General George Mar- 
shall and later Allied Commander in Italy, is 
chairman of the committee which is part of 
the immediate office of the Secretary of Defense. 
Members of the committee are Kar! R. Bendet- 
sen, Assistant Secretary of the Army; Dan A. 
Kimball, Under Secretary of the Navy; and 
Eugene M. Zuckert, Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force. All three of these men have top re- 
sponsibility for management in their depart- 
ments. 

The committee, which was established by 
joint action of the civilian and military chiefs 
of the defense establishment, is assisted by 
staff members of a private engineering firm, 
Robert Heller and Associates, that the depart- 
ment has retained on a contract basis, and by 
working subgroups composed of management 
engineers, specialists, and operating personnel 
of the department. 

These task force groups are assigned to spe- 
cific problems as fast as they are identified 
and to stay with them unt'l corrective action 
is taken. Complete flexibility is maintained 
throughout the organization of the manage- 
ment group and attention is centered on 
selected “big jobs” which will break major log 
jams impeding action rather than on detailed 
over-all surveys. The objective during the early 
days of the committee’s existence was to help 
the military establishment effect economies to 
get under its reduced budget ceilings; today 
it is the installation of businesslike methods 
to facilitate the effective and rapid expansion 
of our defense. 

An extensive survey of the organization and 
major operating procedures in every echelon 
of the Veterans Administration got under 
way in the middle of January. A private man- 
agement firm has been retained to make the 
study, which is expected to take over a year to 
complete. Relationships between headquarters 
and the field will be examined and sample 
studies will be made of small, medium, and 
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large establishments in all of the varied types 
of installation included under the VA pro- 
gram, such as hospitals, domiciliaries, district 
and regional offices, and centers combining the 
elements of more than one type of installation. 

In contrast with the McNarney Committee’s 
activities in the Defense Department which 
pinpoint specific problems within an accepted 
framework, the VA survey is intended to pro- 
vide a comprehensive review and evaluation 
of every important segment of the organiza- 
tion. 

Members of the management staff will co- 
operate in the conduct of the survey but will 
not participate in the development of recom- 
mendations since one of the main purposes of 
the survey is to get an objective, outside view 
of the organization. 


Rent Control 

Action in the Lame Duck session of Congress 
extended through March, 1951, the provisions 
of the Housing and Rent Act of 1950 in order 
to permit the incoming 82nd Congress to con- 
sider the necessity for a new rent law, geared 
to meet current defense requirements. Pending 
this anticipated congressional action, the rent 
control situation throughout the country will 
be extremely spotty because of state and local 
measures carried out under the Rent Control 
Acts of 1949 and 1950 which were written so 
as to make decontrol progressively easier and 
the retention of controls more difficult. 

Under the 1949 Act, states and cities were 
allowed to decontrol (a) by action of the state 
legislature, ruling control no longer necessary 
or substituting state for federal control and (b) 
by action of a local government if, at a public 
hearing, it was decided that controls were no 
longer necessary. 

Under the 1950 Act, rent controls auto- 
matically ended as of December 31, 1950 (now 
March 31, 1951) in all incorporated places 
still subject to federal controls unless action 
was taken by the city council or by popular 
referendum to continue them an additional 
six months. Over 800 communities have taken 
such action, and the extension of the 1950 Act 
means that controls will be continued in the 
1600 communities which had taken no action. 


The extension will not affect the almost 400 
cities and various states which acted to de- 
control under the 1949 Act. 

Four states—Texas, Nebraska, Alabama, and 
Virginia—have removed federal rent control 
without substituting any state or local rent 
control, and in Mississippi all areas except 
those with military installations are rent-con- 
trol free. Florida’s legislature has also decon- 
trolled large segments of that state. New York 
has substituted state control for federal control. 

Three Rocky Mountain states—Utah, Ne- 
vada, and Arizona—are entirely without rent 
controls as a result of a combination of local 
option and action by the federal housing ex- 
pediter. A Wisconsin law, which originally set 
up a state control agency, expired last June 1. 
Rapid rent rises in Milwaukee since that date 
have prompted the mayor to set up a special 
committee to draft fair rental increase stand- 
ards which landlords would be asked to adhere 
to voluntarily. 


Civil Defense 


Civil defense planning was accelerated 
rapidly by a series of developments beginning 
on November 20. On that date, legislation was 
introduced in Congress to establish a federal 
civil defense administration and coordinate 
relationships between the federal, state, and 
local governments in carrying out a civil de- 
fense program. The next day the President, 
without waiting for congressional action, exer- 
cised the powers he has within his own Execu- 
tive Office to establish a Federal Civil Defense 
Administration in the Office for Emergency 
Management and appointed Millard Caldwell, 
former Governor of Florida, as Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator. Three days later the 
National Security Resources Board submit- 
ted to the Congress a $3,100,000,000 three- 
year program roughly outlining the division 
of financial responsibility between the federal 
and the state and local governments. 

Prior to this flurry of action, the pace at 
which the federal program was developing 
had been criticized sharply by a number of 
state and municipal groups. The Administra- 
tion had submitted a preliminary master plan 
to Congress in September and had, at that 
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time, urged state and local officials to move 
ahead as rapidly as possible with their plans 
without waiting for congressional action. A 
survey made by the American Municipal As- 
sociation indicated, however, that most cities 
were unwilling to appropriate funds until 
they knew what to expect from the state and 
federal governments. Creation of the Civil 
Defense Administration in OEM took the pro- 
gram out of the planning phase and put it in 
business, but legislative action was still needed 
to authorize appropriations and make certain 
basic decisions regarding the program. 

Hearings on the federal proposal were held 
simultaneously by subcommittees of the Armed 
Services Committees in the House and the 
Senate in order to speed consideration and 
improve the chances for action in the short 
session. Referral of the proposed legislation to 
the Armed Services Committees, incidentally, 
was a significant change from previous pro- 
cedure under which civil defense matters had 
been referred to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

One aspect of the legislation which provoked 
widespread interest in the hearings was use of 
interstate compacts to facilitate the exchange 
of equipment and assistance across state lines 
in cases of major disaster. The Constitution 
requires that all interstate compacts must be 
approved by Congress, but prior to passage of 
the federal law, several states proceeded with 
“agreements” which can serve as the basis for 
interstate compacts now that the legislation has 
been enacted. 

The extent to which the civil defense pro- 
gram should be integrated into the country’s 
military establishment was also a subject of 
some controversy. The American Municipal 
Association, meeting in Washington on De- 
cember 4-6, adopted a resolution urging that 
the Civil Defense Administration should be 
made a part of the Department of Defense 
coordinate with the Departments of Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, but Defense Department 
spokesmen at the hearings strongly opposed 
such a move; and the law as enacted provides 
that civil defense shall be administered as a 
civilian function. Studies of the World War II 
experience in Britain, Germany, and Japan 
were cited by the department's witnesses to 


show that all three nations handled their de- 
fense problems with less panic under civilian 
control than would have been possible under 
martial law. 

Prompt action by the states is anticipated 
implementing the federal legislation, since all 
but four state legislatures were scheduled to 
meet in January. 


Social Security 

State and municipal employees not covered 
by any other form of retirement and survivors 
benefits program may now be brought under 
the federal old age and survivors insurance 
program as soon as enabling legislation com- 
plying with the terms of the Social Security Act 
of 1950 is enacted by the state. 

A model state enabling act for this purpose 
has been agreed upon by the Social Security 
Administration and the Council of State Gov- 
ernments and is being distributed to interested 
groups and governmental units. 

Employees of states and municipalities whose 
social security benefits are not so high as those 
of the federal program are concerned over 
preliminary legal interpretations of the new 
act which hold that its provisions cannot be 
substituted for an existing system and that 
OASI funds cannot be used to supplement 
existing systems. It is anticipated that legis- 
lation will be introduced in the next regular 
session of Congress to amend the act in these 
respects. 


Lobbying 

“The executive agencies have a definite re- 
quirement to express their views to Congress, 
to make suggestions, to request needed legisla- 
tion, to draft proposed bills or amendments, 
and so on.” This was the view expressed by 
Congressman Frank Buchanan, chairman of 
the House Select Committee on Lobbying 
Activities, in the hearings of the committee. 
“What I am trying to make abundantly clear 
here at the start,” he went on, “is that the exec- 
utive agencies have the right and responsibility 
to seek to ‘influence, encourage, promote or re- 
tard legislation’ in many clear and proper—and 
often extremely effective—respects.” 

This statement emphasizing executive re- 
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sponsibility for participation in the legislative 
process is repeated in the interim report of the 
Committee, released October 20, 1950. 

The report, which summarizes information 
brought out in the hearings regarding lobbying 
activities by private groups and individuals 
as well as by government agencies, concludes 
that although there are some abuses of the 
lobbying privilege, this “right of petition” is 
an essential characteristic of democratic action 
and must therefore be safeguarded. 

The report then points out that the lobbying 
activities of the agencies are subject to control 
by the Executive through the Bureau of the 
Budget; by the Congress through the ap- 
propriation process, special investigating com- 
mittees, and the regular audits and reports of 
the General Accounting Office; and finally by 
the political responsibility of administrative 
officers to the public. 

The lobbying activities of private organiza- 
tions are less easily safeguarded against abuse, 
the committee finds, partly because of the 
complexity of big government which makes 
it difficult for the ordinary citizen to be in- 
formed and able to make his own judgments. 
One remedy for this situation, it suggests, is 
continuing attention to such steamlining ef- 
forts as the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 and the implementation of the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission. 


Census Figures for Cities 

Preliminary figures from the 1950 general 
population census appear to confirm for city 
administrators what their “incoming” basket 
has been suggesting—that the shift of popula- 
tion from rural to urban areas is increasing 
rapidly. A change in the definition of an 
“urban area” by the Bureau of the Census (to 
include in this category persons living in 
“urbanized fringe areas” and in unincorpo- 
rated places of 2,500 or more in population, 
not counted in 1940) accounts for some of the 
large increase, but the real increase exceeds 
this number by a sufficient margin to establish 
an actual trend as well as a technical one. 

As city administrators are already aware, the 
resulting overcrowding in metropolitan areas 
is putting severe strains on city facilities—the 
most dramatic examples perhaps being the 


water shortages last year in New York and Los 
Angeles. Education and welfare problems are 
intensified and traffic control becomes increas- 
ingly difficult. 

Additional problems arise, too, out of an- 
other trend which is highlighted by the 1950 
figures—the movement from central cities into 
suburban fringe areas. While most of our 
central cities still continue to show some popu- 
lation growth, their fringe areas are growing 
at a much faster rate. This has meant in many 
instances the degeneration of highly appraised 
residential sections (once fruitful tax income 
sources) to low-income depreciated areas. In- 
creased auto traffic from the fringe areas into 
the central cities means greater maintenance 
costs for streets and highways and the sacrifice 
of tax-producing property for conversion into 
parking areas. Requests for greater expansion 
of sewer systems, for police and fire protection, 
and all the other services that communities are 
expected to provide will also increase. 

Roy V. Peel, director of the Bureau of the 
Census, says the bureau cannot give the city 
administrators any solutions for the problems 
his figures pose, but he thinks many of the 
reports still to be issued will provide the facts 
on which to base their solutions, which must 
take into account the financial and operating 
needs both of the central cities and the new 
suburban communities. Characteristics of hous- 
ing, income level, children of school age, and 
numbers of aged in given areas will be avail- 
able, as well as data showing the configuration 
of central metropolitan cities and their sur- 
rounding areas. 


Census of Governments 

State and city administrative officers will 
be muca better equipped with the basic statis- 
tics of their trade as the result of legislation 
enacted by the 81st Congress requiring that a 
complete census of governments be taken in 
1952 and every five years thereafter, covering 
at least the subjects of taxes and tax valuations, 
governmental receipts, expenditures, indebted- 
ness, and number of employees. The new law 
replaces a part of the old Census Act of 1902 
which authorized—but did not require—that 
such a census be taken each ten years. 

The Census Bureau expects to publish 
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figures by early 1952 bringing up to date the 
count of local government units in the country 
made for 1942 when over 108,000 school dis- 
tricts and 46,000 other local governments were 
reported. Subsequent reports, scheduled for 
publication at intervals from 1952 until mid- 
1954, will relate to realty valuations for prop- 
erty taxation, public employees and payrolls, 
and governmental finances. 


Council-Manager Government 

Adoption of council-manager government 
by fifty-two cities and counties in 1950 brought 
the total of American and Canadian communi- 
ties operating under the manager plan to 1,001 
at year’s end, according to tabulations made by 
the International City Managers’ Association. 
More than one-third of these cities have 
adopted the plan during the past five years— 
an unprecedented period of growth for council- 
manager government. The record year for 
adoptions was 1948 when 82 cities approved 
operating under the manager plan. 

An appointed city manager was first em- 
ployed in Staunton, Virginia, in 1908. Later 
the council-manager plan was devised and 
promoted by the National Short Ballot Organi- 
zation as a part of its effort to make government 
more responsible through a reduction in the 
number of elective offices. The first city to 
adopt the council-manager plan, as it is now 
known, was Sumter, South Carolina, in 1912 
and the first large city to do so was Dayton, 
Ohio, which put the plan into effect in 1914. 
In 1915, the National Municipal League, oldest 
civic reform organization in the United States, 
revised its model city charter to incorporate 
the council-manager plan and since that time 
the League has actively promoted adoption of 
this form of local government. 

One-fourth of the United States cities of 
more than 5,000 population—approximately 
500 of the 2,042 cities of this size—now operate 
under the council-manager plan. An equal 
number of smaller cities also have managers. 
One-third of the cities of 50,000 to 100,000 
population have the manager plan, one out 
of five of those between 5,000 and 10,000 popu- 
lation have managers, and one out of seven of 
those between 1,000 to 5,000. Included among 
jurisdictions with the manager plan are seven- 


teen counties—a very small percentage of the 
3,050 counties in the United States. 


Administrative Assistants in Cities 


The growing use of administrative assistants 
in local government is pointed up in a recent 
study made by John C. Bollens, Department 
of Political Science, UCLA, for the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association. 

Employment of one or more administrative 
assistants was reported by 101 of the 346 cities 
and counties which replied to the association's 
questionnaire and the indications are that the 
number is steadily increasing as assistants on 
the job demonstrate the important contribu- 
tion they can make to improving the effective- 
ness of operations in the manager's office. 

In all of the cases considered, the adminis- 
trative assistant was a general managerial aide 
with varying degrees of responsibility for a 
number of different functions commonly per- 
formed by the manager. Interns and assistants 
assigned to single functions, such as budget, 
public relations, or personnel, were not con- 
sidered as administrative assistants for the 
purposes of this report. 

An analysis of the information submitted 
regarding the different types of administrative 
tasks performed by such general administrative 
assistants shows that almost all of them perform 
research which serves as a basis for the man- 
ager’s actions or recommendations, write rou- 
tine letters for the manager's signature, and 
handle complaints and requests for informa- 
tion. More than two-thirds of them prepare 
or assist in preparing the budget and any re- 
ports the manager makes to the council. Over 
half of them represent the manager at selected 
public meetings. 

Certain phases of public relations, such as 
writing newspaper releases on local public 
activities and guiding civic and social groups 
in their visits to public buildings, are fre- 
quently carried on by assistants. Other duties 
reported by at least several cities are: improv- 
ing interdepartmental coordination, screening 
claims against the city, aiding in the prepara- 
tion of administrative regulations, handling 
personnel matters for the local disaster council, 
serving as liaison between the manager and in- 
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dependent boards, and functioning as in- 
service training officer. 

Qualifications most sought after in candi- 
dates for these positions as assistant to a city 
manager are: educational training, preferably 
in public administration with engineering or 
public finance as possible alternatives; prior 
work experience in local government, particu- 
larly in the fields of budgeting, personnel, or 
research; and ability to get along with people 
and speak in public. 

Salaries range from $2,100 to $10,600, with 
an average of $4,327 for the total group covered 
by Mr. Bollen’s analysis. 

The study shows that managers who have 
once had an assistant aré likely to continue the 
practice and to advocate successfully the crea- 
tion of such a post in any other city to which 
they move. 

Both the manager and the assistant tend to 
look upon the latter’s position as an under- 
study job leading to the manager's post there 
or in some other place, but as the number of 
opportunities and the professional prestige of 
such positions increase, it is anticipated that 
managerial aide posts will come to be regarded 
more and more often as a basis for permanent 
careers. 


Occupied Areas Conference 

Voluntary agencies interested in the revital- 
ization and democratization of the educational 
and cultural activities of the occupied coun- 
tries give a high priority to programs for the 
exchange of students and teachers and the 
sponsorship of “study visitors” to the United 
States. This was evident in reports submitted 
in advance of the meeting and in the remarks 
of a majority of the speakers at the second 
National Conference on the Occupied Coun- 
tries, held in Washington, D. C., at the end of 
November. 

The conference was under the auspices of 
the Commission on the Occupied Areas—a unit 
established in the American Council on Educa- 
tion by a special grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation to coordinate the efforts of volun- 
tary agencies and serve as liaison between the 
voluntary groups and the Departments of 
State and the Army. 


Resolutions adopted by the conference and 
by the commission urged the American Council 
on Education to continue its leadership in the 
coordination of the work of the voluntary 
agencies by maintaining an agency similar to 
the commission, whose funds would not carry 
it beyond December, 1950, and recommended 
that the program be broadened to include 
programs in other countries. 


Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library 

The Woodrow Wilson Foundation has 
transferred to the United Nations its Woodrow 
Wilson Memorial Library of some 16,500 
volumes, including what is considered the most 
complete and usable collection of League of 
Nations documents in the world. Upon com- 
pletion of the headquarters of the UN, the 
library will occupy one floor of the Manhattan 
Building at 405 East 42nd Street, which is part 
of the UN headquarters. In accepting the gift, 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie said: “It is a 
fitting tribute to the memory of a great Ameri- 
can and citizen of the world and to the ideals 
for which he fought that the Library which 
bears his name should be an asset to the new 
World Organization.” 


UNSCCUNR Proceedings 

The UN Scientific Conference on the Con- 
servation and Utilization of Natural Resources, 
called by the Secretary General at the direc- 
tion of ECOSOC, in August and September, 
1949, brought together over 700 participants 
from 50 countries and international bodies 
to consider more than 500 contributed papers, 
scientific in base but oriented toward action 
to raise the living standards of the world. The 
first volume of proceedings has now been 
published, giving the verbatim record of the 
discussions in the plenary sessions as well as 
the papers, many of which are comprehensive 
and well documented. (431 pp., UN Publ. 
Sales No. 1950.11.B.2, doc. E/Conf. 7/7; $4.50 
from Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York City 27.) The topics in the 
plenary sessions range from appraisals of world 
resources and needs to integrated development 
of river basins. Subsequent volumes will pre- 
sent the proceedings and papers of the six 
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sections on minerals, fuels and energy, water, 
forests, land, and wildlife and fish resources. 


Graduate Assistance in Public Adminis- 
tration 1951-1953 

Public Administration Clearing House re- 
cently issued a publication Graduate Assist- 
ance in Public Administration 1951-1952. It 
lists fellowships, scholarships, and assistant- 
ships available to graduate students in public 
administration in eighty-five universities, col- 
leges, and other institutions in the United 
States in the spring and summer of 1951 and 
the academic year 1951-52. Copies may be had 
by directing a request to Public Administration 


Clearing House, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 


Fels Center of Local and State Govern- 
ment 

The Institute of Local and State Govern- 
ment, University of Pennsylvania, now occu- 
pies new quarters, as a result of a gift of the 
late Samuel S. Fels mansion to the University. 
The new Fels Center of Local and State Gov- 
ernment immediately adjoins the University 
Campus. The building will house the research, 
consulting, teaching, and administrative ac- 
tivities of the Institute and will also serve as 
a conference headquarters for public officials. 
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March 9-11, 1951—Friday through Sunday 
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Regional Meetings 


“Nowhere else among democracies do we 
find so much fear and distrust of government, 
so much in language and custom expressive of 
hostility to government,” Paul H. Appleby, 
dean, Maxwell Graduate School, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, told a joint luncheon meeting of So- 
ciety members from the Southern states and 
members of the Southern Political Science As- 
sociation, November 18. “Yet nowhere so much 
as here is government so readily and variously 
responsive to public sentiments, nowhere else 
does governmental leadership have so narrow 
a range of discretion, nowhere else are politi- 
cal processes so rich and varied in popular 
character, and nowhere else is the hallmark of 
democracy—politics—in such ill repute.” 

Dean Appleby’s talk, “Hostility to Govern- 
ment,” concluded the nineteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Political Science Associa- 
tion, November 16-18, in Durham, North 
Carolina. 

One element contributing to this hostility 
to government, according to Dean Appleby, 
was our colonial beginnings which were based 
in a movement of separation from established 
orders, and a consequent self-reliant pioneer 
movement. These beginnings were comple- 
mented by a great immigration movement 
with its varied factors which placed a great 
strain on new and difficult political institu- 
tions. These things were further complicated 
by the industrial revolution which brought a 
convulsive transition from an extreme indi- 


vidualism of attitude to an unprecedented in- 
terdependence. 

“The burden of political order for such a 
society,” continued Dean Appleby, “had been 
placed upon a governmental structure experi- 
mental and qualified by a concern for values 
emerging in novel scope and dimensions—a 
federal government of jealous sovereignties, 
a trifurcated government at that, with two of 
its three branches themselves divided and difhi- 
cult of integration even apart from the others. 
We had also dissociated religion and govern- 
ment, with the loss of an earlier social and 
political cohesiveness along with great gains 
of another sort. The few feared to empower 
government lest it be controlled by the many. 
The many feared to empower it lest it be con- 
trolled by the few. Yet without a powerful 
government, even in a democracy, the few will 
inevitably control. In a democracy, a powerful 
government can be made to serve the many— 
and only through government can the many 
be served.” 

Our custom of denouncing whatever party 
is in power and our popular support of maga- 
zines that are “notably lacking in. . . re- 
spect-inviting responsibility” are other factors 
which handicap sober and responsible con- 
sideration of problems inherent in our vast 
complexity. 

“The great need,” said Dean Appleby, “in 
political theory, in politics, in public adminis- 
tration—indeed in political science as a social 
discipline—is for synthetic formulations of 
theory, synthetic judgments with respect to 
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political institutions in the whole democratic- 
social context, full-bodied and up to date, ade- 
quate to our complexity and our experience. 
. . » Public administration in its practitioner 
aspect must be closely akin to politics, must 
aim generally at helping to relate our mullti- 
ple, complex parts and the multiple interests 
and concerns of a far-flung pluralistic people 
to each other, to help make sense and coher- 
ence in a society dangerously inchoate and con- 
fused. 

“Why should we not,” concluded Dean Ap- 
pleby, “as political scientists try to give to the 
American people a more constant and sus- 
tained realization that the government here is 
our government, ever capable of betterment 
but even now worthy of pride and self-respect, 
and ever ready to popular upreaching?” 


Alabama 


Coleman B. Ransone, Jr., department of po- 
litical science, University of Alabama, chaired 
the fall dinner meeting on “State Reorganiza- 
tion in Alabama,” November 2. Charles M. 
Cooper, director, Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, summarized The Reorganization of Ala- 
bama State Government, a recent report of his 
organization. Other participants in the panel 
discussion that followed were: Hallie Farmer, 
professor of history, Alabama College; W. O. 
Dobbins, Jr., State Planning Board; Ray Mul- 
lins, director of personnel, Jefferson County, 
Alabama. 

Chapter officers elected for the coming year 
are: President—John Graves, state comptroller, 
Department of Finance; Vice President—W. O. 
Dobbins, Jr., State Planning Board; Secretary- 
Treasurer—York Willbern, Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of Alabama; Coun- 
cil Members—l. ]. Browder, University of Ala- 
bama Center, Birmingham; Mrs. Lois Rainer 
Green, director, Public Library Service Divi- 
sion; Hallie Farmer, professor of history, Ala- 
bama College; Alex Pow, director, University 
of Alabama Center, Montgomery. 


California—China Lake 

The China Lake Chapter of the American 
Society for Public Administration adopted its 
constitution late in 1950 following several in- 
formal meetings of the organizing group. 


Burnham Davis is serving as Secretary-Treas- 
urer pro tem of the chapter. China Lake, 
which lies about 160 miles northeast of Los 
Angeles in the Mojave Desert, is the com- 
munity associated with the United States 
Naval Ordnance Test Station, Inyokern. 


California—San Diego Area 


Ray Krah, personnel director, City of San 
Diego, served as moderator for a panel discus- 
sion on “The Backdoor Exit of Civil Service” 
on October 17. Panel members were: De Graff 
Austin, collector of customs, U.S. Treasury De- 
partment; J. S. Knight, district tax administra- 
tor, State Board of Equalization; Jean Vincenz, 
director, Public Works Department, San Diego 
County. 

“Setting Salaries for Public Employees in 
1951" was the topic of Robert Gray, director, 
industrial relations section, California Insti- 
tute of Technology, December 12. Sixty-two 
people were present at this meeting. 


California—San Francisco Bay Area 


This chapter met with the University of Cal- 
ifornia Chapter on the Berkeley campus, No- 
vember 17, to hear Allen D. Manvel, chief, 
Governments Division, U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, discuss “The Census of Governments.” 
Mr. Manvel outlined the kinds of information 
to be obtained in the 1952 census of govern- 
ments, the methods of collection to be used, 
and a tentative schedule for publication of 
data. Special problems involved in the census, 
such as the definition of an independent gov- 
ernmental unit, and the handling of proprie- 
tary enterprises, were also discussed. 


California—Stanford 


S. B. Show, former regional forester, spoke 
at the October 18 meeting. “British Town and 
Country Planning” was Frederick Osborn’s 
subject November 16. 


California—University of California (Berkeley) 

Harry F. Scoville, former director, Division 
of Administrative Research, County of Los 
Angeles, gave the major address, “Intern 
Training for the Public Service,” at a meeting, 
September 2g. Professor John M. Pfiffner, Uni- 
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versity of Southern California, also partici- 
pated in this meeting. 

Professor Samuel C. May urged chapter 
members to take the Junior Management As- 
sistant examination at the October 27 meet- 
ing. Mr. May gave a pessimistic account of the 
results of last year’s examination but believes 
positions resulting from the exams are the best 
opportunities for college students in govern- 
ment. Those present discussed preparations 
for the exam. 

This group met with the San Francisco Bay 
Area Chapter, November 17, as described 
above. 

At the December meeting Eric E. Emery, 
personnel director, Contra Costa County, 
talked on “Merit Systems and Politics.” 

Chapter officers for this year are: President 
—John W. Baker; Vice President—Burton 
Scheuer; Secretary-Treasurer—Gilbert Mazur. 


California—University of California 
at Los Angeles 


Students learned of “Opportunities in Gov- 
ernment” October 11. Special emphasis was di- 
rected toward opportunities for college gradu- 
ates in the Southern California area by the 
three panel members: Mrs. Chrystal Lay- 
lander, U.S. Civil Service Commission; Mrs. 
Sara H. Wilkins, California State Personnel 
Board; Margaret Marshall, Los Angeles 
County Civil Service Commission. 

John C. Bollens, assistant professor of po- 
litical science, UCLA, outlined the movement 
toward professionalism in government and 
considered some of its results in his talk No- 
vember 7. Judith N. Jamison, Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research, UCLA, discussed “There 
is a Place for Any College Graduate in the 
Public Service” at the same meeting. She pre- 
sented a challenge to those with majors not 
often thought of in connection with public 
careers. 

Attention was turned to the Junior Manage- 
ment Assistant and Junior Professional As- 
sistant examinations when Frederick W. 
Weber, U.S. Civil Service Commission, spoke 
on their administration, November 29. 

Chapter officers for this year are: President 
—John J. Dennis; Vice President—George Vol- 
ker; Secretary-Treasurer—Theodore S. Hoff- 


man; Board Members—Ernest Koucky, Charles 
A. Norris. 


California—University of Southern California 


Emery E. Olson, dean, School of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, spoke on “Consultive Techniques in the 
Administration of Turkey” at the first pro- 
gram meeting of the 1950-51 year. Dean Olson, 
who spent the summer in Turkey with the 
Barker Economic Mission, sponsored by the 
Turkish government and the World Bank, 
described techniques used in the survey. This 
program, followed by refreshments and a so- 
cial period, was the chapter's official welcome 
to Dean Olson. 

At other meetings in the fall, 1950, Harold 
Oastley, county court clerk, Los Angeles 
County, discussed “Employment Opportuni- 
ties in the Los Angeles County Government,” 
and Judge James E. Carter, U.S. Federal Dis- 
trict Court, described his experiences as head 
of the Department of Motor Vehicles, State of 
California. 

New officers elected at a business meeting 
December 12 are: President—Desmond Ander- 
son; Vice President—Milton M. Dimock; Sec- 
retary—Valada Sue Weston; Treasurer—Ed- 
ward Puhlman; Directors—John R. McElderry, 
Thomas A. Palmer, Hoyt Crider. 


Colorado—Denver 


Richard A. Toomey, regional representative, 
Social Security Administration, explained the 
1950 amendments to the Social Security Act, 
November 29. Mr. Toomey noted that begin- 
ning January 1, 1951, Federal Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance under the Social Security 
law will affect nearly 8 million more workers. 
This will mean about three-fourths of the na- 
tion’s sixty million workers have Social Secu- 
rity protection. Colorado, Mr. Toomey pointed 
out, had not yet passed the enabling laws 
which a state must pass to make this expanded 
coverage possibie. 

C. L. Edwards, director, Thirteenth U.S. 
Civil Service Region, explained the new civil 
service regulations and how they will affect 
permanent as well as newly hired government 
employees. The purpose of the new regula- 
tions is to limit the size of the career service 
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force and to streamline the recruiting pro- 
gram. 


Connecticut 


Donald C. Stone, President of the Society 
and director of administration, ECA, talked 
on the ECA program and economic recovery 
in Europe at a meeting in Hartford, Decem- 
ber 1. 


District of Columbia 


“Color Television—A Case Study in Regu- 
latory Administration” was Wayne Coy’s sub- 
ject, December 12. Mr. Coy, chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, reviewed the 
commission's history in dealing with plain tele- 
vision and summarized the major elements in 
the present feud over acceptance and develop- 
ment of standards to be applied to color tele- 
vision. 

In January the Washington, D. C. Chapter 
held an experimental luncheon meeting. All 
of their other meetings have been for dinner. 
Seth Richardson, chairman, Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board, dealt with “Problems in 
Controlling Subversive Activities.” 

The January bulletin announces the chapter 
has broken all previous membership records 
by signing up 255 chapter members since Sep- 
tember. To do this the Executive Council of 
the chapter selected a representative in nearly 
all of the major government agencies and the 
universities. These people handled promotion 
activities and the distribution of meeting an- 
nouncements. 

In conjunction with the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management the chapter is con- 
ducting three series of monthly round tables. 
The first on budgeting is chaired by Ralph 
Roberts, Department of Agriculture, and Wil- 
lard L. Johnson, Treasury Department. “Per- 
formance Budgeting, Its Past and Its Future” 
was discussed by Fred Lawton, director, Bu- 
reau of the Budget, and George Harvey, clerk, 
Appropriations Committee, at the November 
28, meeting. On January g, guest speakers were 
Vernon Northrop, assistant secretary, Depart- 
ment of Interior; Howard W. Bordner, assist- 
ant comptroller, accounting policy, Depart- 
ment of Defense; Ted B. Westfall, assistant 


director, Corporation Audits Division, Gov- 
ernment Accounting Office. The subject was 
“Accounting Support for Performance Budget- 
ing. 

Harlow J]. Heneman, Department of State, is 
chairman of the second round table on over- 
seas administration. It has had meetings on 
Point Four, the military assistance program, 
and the Gordon Gray report. Charles B. Stauf- 
facher, Bureau of the Budget, leads the third 
round table on management improvement and 
review. One of its topics was “Contribution of 
Budgeting to Management Improvement.” 


Hawaii 


The fourth successive meeting on pending 
legislative proposals was held December 19. 
The first two sessions were devoted to an ex- 
amination of an interim legislative commit- 
tee proposal for establishment of a Territorial 
Department of Finance. Chapter members dis- 
cussed the committee’s proposal for an omni- 
bus civil service bill providing sizable changes 
in appointment and classification procedures, 
composition of the commission, and duties of 
the chief officer at the last two meetings. 


Idaho 


The Idaho Chapter has encouraged pur- 
chase by the Boise Public Library of several 
books in the field of public administration. 
Books in this field had not been available to 
the Boise public previously. Books purchased 
included Public Administration by Herbert A. 
Simon, Donald W. Smithburg, and Victor A. 
Thompson; Policy and Administration by 
Paul H. Appleby; Public Personnel Adminis- 
tration by William E. Mosher; Elements of 
Public Administration, Fritz M. Marx (ed.). 

Eugene B. Chaffee, president, Boise Junior 
College, opened the year speaking on “Prob- 
lems of Education Administration.” Robert L. 
Hamersley, industrial consultant, discussed 
“A Business Man Looks at the Public Serv- 
ice,” November 8. He spoke of the similarity 
between public and private enterprise, and 
the need for employee incentives which must 
be created before the initiative necessary to 
achieve successful operations can be profitably 


developed. 
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J. Lyle Cunningham, chapter president, 
opened a round table discussion by all chapter 
members on “What should be our attitude, as 
public administrators, toward the increasing 
cost of federal government?” December 6. Dis- 
cussion centered around the concern of public 
officials not only for the expenditure of public 
monies, but also for the increasing public 
debt; and the advisability of reducing the non- 
military budget. 


Illinois—Chicago 


Victor C. P. Dreiske, co-director, Civil De- 
fense Chicago Area, told chapter members, 
November 15, of what has been done in the 
past year to prepare Chicago for air attack. 
He outlined the work of the cooperating agen- 
cies, the financial arrangements for the pro- 
gram, and the steps being taken to educate 
the public in civilian defense procedures. 


Illinois—Springfield 


About 50 people interested in public ad- 
ministration got together for cocktails in 
Springfield, October 10. They decided to meet 
again October 24, and at that time the Spring- 
field Chapter of the American Society for Pub- 
lic Administration was officially organized. 
William L. Day, assistant research director, 
Illinois Legislative Council, was elected first 
president. George W. Mitchell, director of fi- 
nance, State of Illinois, Fred K. Hoehler, di- 
rector, Department of Public Welfare, State 
of Illinois, and Mr. Day were co-sponsors of 
the original meeting. Lillian Rymarowicz has 
been acting as secretary for the group. Mr. 
Mitchell spoke on “The Dynamics of Budget- 
ing” December 12. The group considered the 
Schaefer Commission Report January 9, and 
visited the Bureau of Statistics, Department of 
Health, January 23. 


Illinois—University of Chicago 


Avery Leiserson, assistant professor of po- 
litical science, lead a discussion on “The Ad- 
ministrator and Pressure Groups” at an eve- 
ning meeting, October 25. Refreshments were 
served after the discussion. 

Richard B. Goode, assistant professor of 
economics, spoke on his experiences as a mem- 


ber of the UN Technical Assistance Mission 
to Bolivia last summer, November g. Solution 
of problems of public administration are fun- 
damental to the solution of all problems sur- 
veyed by the mission. 

A paper entitled “Social Psychology and 
Public Administration” was presented in brief 
by Morton Grodzins, associate professor of po- 
litical science, at the final meeting of the au- 
tumn quarter, December 6. Most of those 
present had read the paper earlier which re- 
sulted in a large number of questions and 
comments from the audience. 


Kentucky 


Dr. Bruce Underwood, commissioner of 
health, Kentucky, talked on state and local 
public health administration at a dinner meet- 
ing, December 12. 


Maryland 


Most national governments throughout the 
world lack personnel with the administrative 
skill and experience effectively to present their 
problems in the various United Nations Or- 
ganizations, President Donald C. Stone told 
about 50 members of the Maryland Chapter, 
October 10. Because of this lack of administra- 
tive skill, many countries find themselves un- 
able to carry out international agreements 
which were entered into in good faith during 
United Nations proceedings. In addition, the 
various organizations under the United Na- 
tions have suffered because many countries 
would not release good administrators from 
their responsibilities at home in order to help 
build the United Nations. 

All problems, continued Mr. Stone, found 
in local or national public administration 
are found in the United Nations organiza- 
tions—personnel, budgeting, communications, 
motivation, and others. It has been found 
necessary by many countries to send as dele- 
gates to the United Nations not merely repre- 
sentatives of their foreign diplomatic corps 
but also representatives of their other depart- 
ments who are better equipped to tackle the 
technical difficulties which arise from attempts 
to solve economic problems. 

Judge Joseph Sherbow, Supreme Bench of 
Baltimore, told a meeting of more than 60 
people, November 14, that candidates for the 
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constitutional convention, previously approved 
by Maryland voters, should run without party 
designation and be chosen at a special election. 
Judge Sherbow went on to suggest a timetable 
for the constitutional convention. 

Mrs. Mary Cushing Niles, assistant to the 
chairman of the Federal Personnel Council, 
was the speaker December 12. She described 
some of the shortcomings of the scientific man- 
agement school, attributing them not to the 
originators of the scientific management idea 
but to the more recent followers who have not 
had the same breadth of approach. One of the 
weaknesses of the more recent advocates of 
scientific management, according to Mrs. Niles, 
is that they tend to overstress efficiency with- 
out regard to other motivations such as con- 
fidence in the organization and the purposes 
of the organization, confidence in the organiza- 
tional leadership, and confidence in fellow 
employees, and factors such as mental and 
physical health of the group. 

Mrs. Niles experimented with the technique 
of dividing chapter members into small groups 
to discuss the problems which they wanted to 
present during the question period. This re- 
sulted in a much more stimulating question 
period than usual according to Chapter Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Herman Bye. 

The chapter had its second annual theater 
party to raise money, November 14. 

Two series of monthly round tables begun 
early this fall proved so successful that a third 
has been added. The first series is on budget 
administration, the topic for November being 
“Budget Preparation.” The second series is on 
personnel administration. About 35 people 
were present when the group discussed testing 
in November. The newest round table is de- 
voted to public administration literature and 
is led by Dr. Harvey Wheeler head, depart- 
ment of political science, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Fritz Morstein Marx, U.S. Bureau of 
the Budget, was the first guest speaker at this 
series. Jack Simons, administrative analyst, 
Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance, 
has done much of the organizational work for 
these round tables. 


Massachusetts 


President Donald C. Stone spoke to chapter 
members and guests on “ECA's Role in the De- 


fense of the Free World,” November 15. Mr. 
Stone reviewed the accomplishments of ECA 
in restoring the European economy, citing the 
difficulties encountered in certain countries in 
convincing management that passing on to the 
working man the benefits of economic revival 
is a strategic essential in the struggle with 
communism. 

Officers, elected at the meeting, for the com- 
ing year are: President—Lashley G. Harvey, 
director, Bureau of Public Administration, 
Boston University; First Vice President— 
Thomas J. Greehan, director, Department of 
Civil Service and Registration; Second Vice 
President—William A. Foley, regional director, 
First U.S. Civil Service Region; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Walter W. Mode, executive assist- 
ant, Social Security Administration; Council— 
John B. Atkinson, city manager, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; Henry L. Shattuck, lawyer; 
Dorothy L. Book, dean, Boston College, School 
of Social Work; Theodore R. Lockwood, 
mayor, Newton, Massachusetts; John A. Fox, 
civilian personnel officer, New England Divi- 
sion, First Army; William F. Deegan, city man- 
ager, Quincy, Massachusetts; Charles J. Fox, 
city auditor, Boston; Dr. Hugh R. Leavall, pro- 
fessor of public health practice, School of 
Public Health, Harvard University; Edgar A. 
Coppell, traffic engineer, Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Works; Charles Cherring- 
ton, Graduate School of Public Administra- 
tion, Harvard University; John M. Gaus, 
Graduate School of Public Administration, 
Harvard University; Membership Chairman— 
John R. Campbell, Jr., regional representa- 
tive, Social Security Administration. 


Michigan Capital 


About 75 people from Michigan State Uni- 
versity and from state and local government 
offices gathered to hear President Donald C. 
Stone, November 15. 


Michigan—University of Michigan 

President Donald C. Stone discussed the 
ECA program with about 60 people at a meet- 
ing in Ann Arbor, November 16. A social pe- 
riod followed the meeting. 

Officers of the University of Michigan Chap- 
ter this year are: President—Jordan J. Popkin; 
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Vice President—Charles E. Dell; Secretary—Ar- 
thur S. Marmaduke; Treasurer—Bryce C. 
Boothby. 


Minnesota 


Eric G. Hoyer, mayor of Minneapolis, and 
Edward K. Delaney, mayor of St. Paul, spoke 
on problems of city administration to about 45 
chapter members and guests at a dinner meet- 
ing, December 11. Mayor Hoyer discussed the 
relationship which should exist between the 
administrator and the legislative body. He 
emphasized that policies formulated at the 
local level must be sold to the public. Mayor 
Delaney described the commission form of 
government in St. Paul, and some of the func- 
tions linking Ramsey County and St. Paul. He 
also outlined methods for attacking the prob- 
lems confronting the city in the areas of fi- 
nancing, housing, civil defense, and welfare. 
In the discussion period following the talks 
questions were raised about city-school rela- 
tionships, county-city relationships, effect of 
form of government on administration, etc. 

Officers elected for the coming year are: 
President—John C. Kidneigh, director, School 
of Social Work, University of Minnesota; Vice 
President—A. Merrill Anderson, assistant di- 
rector, State Division of Employment and Se- 
curity; Secretary-Treasurer—Myrtle Eklund, li- 
brarian, Public Administration Center, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Directors—Ruth Bow- 
man, executive secretary, Ramsey County Wel- 
fare Board; Edward Dunton, chief, examining 
division, Eighth U.S. Civil Service Region; 
Eugene Johnson, research analyst, Legislative 
Research Committee; G. W. C. Ross, professor, 
St. Thomas College. 


New Jersey 


“Administrative Implications of Civil De- 
fense for New Jersey State Government” was 
the topic of Thomas Dignan, deputy state di- 
rector of civil defense, at the annual dinner 
meeting of the chapter, December 12. 


New York—-Capital District 


A discussion of “Service Record Ratings,” 
October 17, centered around the questions: 
(1) Do you expect too much from them? (2) 
What should be their ultimate form and use 


in this state? (3) As a practical matter, what 
are the things that seem to prevent their full 
theoretical use and application? Participants 
were Fred T. Green, personnel manager, Behr- 
Manning Corporation; Philip E. Hagerty, di- 
rector of personnel research, Department of 
Civil Service; David M. Schneider, chairman, 
Committee on Service Record Ratings, Civil 
Service Employees’ Association; Harry Smith, 
director of personnel, Placement and Unem- 
ployment Insurance. Discussion was directed 
toward an evaluation of service record ratings 
as presently applied in government and indus- 
try. The New York State system was especially 
considered, with emphasis on the techniques 
and standards which might lead to a more effec- 
tive rating system. Views were expressed with 
respect to the relation between service record 
ratings and promotional opportunities, be- 
tween work performance and supervisory abil- 
ities; and between the measurement of indi- 
vidual performance and the improvement of 
individual performance. 

Paul F. Robinson, a member of the pro- 
gram committee, prepared an exhibit of ma- 
terials and a bibliography on “The Budget—A 
Creative Instrument of Government” for the 
November 14, meeting. Byron T. Hipple, Jr., 
assistant to the commissioner, Department of 
Social Welfare, moderated a panel made up of 
Dr. William A. Brumfield, Jr., deputy com- 
missioner, Department of Health; Clifford C. 
Shoro, director, office of business administra- 
tion, Department of Health; Dr. John K. Mil- 
ler, assistant director, division of laboratories 
and research, Department of Health; and John 
Daniels, Jr., associate budget examiner, Divi- 
sion of the Budget. Topics of discussion were 
the role of the Division of the Budget, New 
York State, .n projecting administration policy 
and in coordinating programs, the relation- 
ship of the New York State budget to depart- 
mental objectives, the standards of budget 
evaluation at various levels of the state govern- 
ment, and the relationships between the op- 
erating bureau, the department, and the Di- 
vision of Budget in respect to the budget 
process. 


New York Metropolitan Area 


A five-man panel discussed “Current Prob- 
lems in Capital Budgeting” at the November 
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2g meeting. The central question was whether 
the preparation of the capital budget should 
rest upon the planning agency or the budget 
agency. The chief reasons of those placing the 
responsibility with the budget agency were: 
capital budgeting is a financial function and 
is solely within the competency of the budget 
bureau; the planning commission is not di- 
rectly responsive to the mayor; and capital 
budgeting must be directly in the hands of 
elected representatives. The main opposing 
argument was that a long-range view is essen- 
tial to capital planning and this can best be 
secured through the planning commission. 

The educational officials felt strongly that 
operating agencies should be given consider- 
able leeway in determining the order of pri- 
ority and location of projects within their 
programs. Some believed that unwarranted in- 
terference by the budget bureau could be 
avoided only by fiscal independence for edu- 
cation. Many operating officials believed that 
such a course would be unwise and that inte- 
gration of municipal services can be achieved 
only be retaining all operating agencies under 
a single authority. 

Panel participants were: Albert Hochman, 
chief, Capital Planning Section, City Planning 
Commission; Albert H. Morgan, deputy corm- 
missioner, Department of Public Works; 
Charles 1. Bensley, chairman, Committee on 
Building: and Sites, Board of Education; Abra- 
ham D. Beame, assistant director of the 
budget. 


New York—Syracuse 


Chapter officers for this year are: President 
—Jesse Burkhead, assistant professor of eco- 
nomics, Maxwell School, Syracuse University; 
Vice President—Harold E. Steiner, chief, 
customer accounts division, Niagara-Hudson 
Power Company; Secretary-Treasurer—Ralph 
R. Johnson, Jr. 


Pennsylvania—Philadelphia Regional 


Lewis M. Stevens, secretary, Philadelphia 
Charter Commission, led off the discussion of 
the “Impact of the Proposed Philadelphia 
Charter on the Administration of City Serv- 
ices,” October 23. Mr. Stevens set forth the 
philosophy guiding the commission's decisions 


and reviewed the basic provisions of the 
charter relating to council and the mayor-man- 
aging director relationship. 

Samuel S. Baxter, assistant chief engineer, 
Department of Public Works, represented the 
viewpoint of the practicing administrator on 
the proposed charter. Mr. Baxter pointed out 
some specific weaknesses in the proposed 
charter, after stating that the papers had 
placed so much emphasis on corrupt govern- 
ment in Philadelphia that the people felt that 
any charter submitted to them would be an 
improvement. He urged that people be made 
aware of the weaknesses as well as the strengths 
of the proposed charter. 

Lennox L. Moak, director, Philadelphia 
Bureau of Municipal Research, represented 
the viewpoint of municipal government ex- 
perts outside of the administration. Mr. Moak 
listed these seven points by which a charter 
should be measured:. (1) Do we understand it? 
(2) Does it serve the public convenience? (3) 
Can we assess responsibility for both good and 
bad? (4) Is there reasonable control over the 
government by the public? (5) Are we free 
from unreasonable patronage? (6) Does the 
form of government promote reasonable econ- 
omy? (7) Does the form of government pro- 
mote effective performance of public services? 

“Civil Defense as an Inter-Regional Prob- 
lem” was the topic of Major General Norman 
D. Cota, U.S.A. (retd.), executive director, 
Philadelphia County Civil Defense Council; 
Admiral John V. McElduff, U.S.N. (retd.); and 
Clarence E. Moullette, deputy director, Cam- 
den (N. J.) City Civil Defense Council. 

Officers of the Philadelphia Regional Chap- 
ter this year are: President—Thomas Buckley, 
director of public works; Vice President—Fred- 
erick P. Gruenberg, secretary-treasurer, Sam- 
uel S. Fels Fund; Secretary-Treasurer—Thomas 
J. Davy; Directors—James C. Charlesworth, as- 
sistant director, Institute of Local and State 
Government, University of Pennsylvania; 
Charlton F. Chute, executive director, Phil- 
adelphia committee, Pennsylvania Economy 
League; Dudley T. Corning, chief, (retd.), Bu- 
reau of Highways and Street Cleaning; Bennet 
F. Schauffler, regional director, National Labor 
Relations Board; Alvin C. Watson, assistant 
regional conservator, U.S. Soil Conservation 
Service. 
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Tennessee—East Tennessee 


Richard O. Niehoff, former deputy director 
for research and planning of the public and 
technical information service, Atomic Energy 
Commission, spoke on “Education on Atomic 
Energy” at a luncheon meeting, October 5. Mr. 
Niehoff explained some of the complexities 
involved in formulating information programs 
on atomic energy while maintaining the neces- 
sary controls over restricted information. 

Herman Prichett, chairman, department of 
political science, University of Chicago, talked 
to 78 people on “The Administration of the 
Missouri Valley Development,” October 24. 
Discussion centered around the Missouri Basin 
Inter-Agency Committee, a voluntary group 
organized to provide a means through which 
field representatives of federal agencies may 
exchange information and coordinate activi- 
ties among themselves and with the states. 

Luncheon meetings are a regular feature of 
the chapter program. Members and guests start 
through a local cafeteria line at 11:45 a.m. The 
program in a private dining room begins at 
12:15 and meetings are adjourned promptly at 
1:00 p.m. 


Utah 


Officers elected at the annual meeting No- 
vember 16, are: President—LeRay Howell, 
merit system supervisor; Vice President—Er- 
nest Linford, editorial editor, Salt Lake Trib- 
une; Secretary-Treasurer—E. E. Weaver, as- 
sistant professor, department of political sci- 
ence, University of Utah; Council Members— 
Willis Chatwin, Utah Legislative Council; 
Paul Hodson, University of Utah; H. Byron 
Mock, Bureau of Land Management; Henry 
Pearson, managing director, Utah Foundation; 
Clark Stohl, U.S. Civil Service Commission. 


Wisconsin—Madison 


Leonard B. Krueger, city assessor, was the 
guest speaker, at a session on the 1950 property 
reassessment program of the City of Madison, 
November 2. A round table on the new Wis- 
consin budget procedures with E. C. Giesel, 
state budget director; Senator Foster Porter, 


chairman, State Joint Finance Committee; and 
John Tramburg, director, State Department of 
Public Welfare, as the main participants was 
held December 7. 

Officers for this year are: President—Henry 
C. Hart, department of political science, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Vice President—John 
Putz, City Welfare Department; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Madge Funk, Bureau of Personnel; 
Council Members—Dr. Allen Filek, State 
Board of Health; Victor Hobert, U.S. Forest 
Products Laboratory; Mrs. F. A. Marshall, 
League of Women Voters; Gerald Persion, 
City Attorney's Office; Keith Schwartz, Dane 
County Treasurer; M. G. Toepel, Legislative 
Reference Library. 


Wisconsin—Milwaukee 


“Always remember, the reaction of your 
staff to the public is a direct reflection of the 
personality of the administrator,” John Tram- 
burg, director, State Department of Public 
Welfare, told the chapter at a dinner meeting, 
September 21. He urged constant use of mod- 
ern work measurement, selective recruitment, 
intensive in-service training, and when pos- 
sible, promotion within ranks. 

Chapter members received an outline of the 
October 19 meeting in the mail, were asked to 
look it over, and bring it to the meeting. The 
evening was devoted to a single administrative 
problem “How to Multiply Yourself through 
People—Problems Involved in the Delegation 
of Authority.” It began with a discussion by 
panel members: Ralph L. Kubek, chief, Cor- 
respondence Section, Veterans Administration 
Regional Office; Willett S. Main, manager, 
Milwaukee office, Wisconsin State Employ- 
ment Service; and Hugh D. Ingersoll, program 
chairman. This was followed by a general dis- 
cussion period devoted to “case” problems 
arising from this subject. Panel members closed 
the evening by summarizing the conclusions. 

“The Administration of Milwaukee's Civil 
Defense and Disaster Program” was the topic 
of Captain George A. Parkinson, deputy di- 
rector, Milwaukee Civil Defense and Disaster 
Committee, November 16. 











